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CONTINUATION OF A WORK 
IN. PROGRESS 


by JAMES JOYCE 


Hark ! 

Tolv two elf kater ten (it can’t be) sax. 

Hork ! 

Pedwar pemp foify tray, (it must be) twelve. 

And low stole o’er the stillness the heartbeats of sleep. 

White fogbow spans. The arch embattled. Mark as 
capsules. The nose of the man who was nought like the 
nasoes. It is selftinted, wrinkling, ruddled. His kep is 
a gorsecone. He am Gascon Titubante of Tegmine — 
sub — Fagi whose fixtures are mobiling so wobiling 
befear my remembrandts. She, exhibit next, his Anas- 
tashie. She has prayings in lowdelph. Zeehere green 
egsbrooms. What named blautoothdmand is you who 
stares 2? Gugurtha! Gugurtha! He has becco of wild 
hindigan. Ho, he hath hornhide! And hvis now is for 
you. Pensée ! The most beautiful of woman of the veilch 
veilchen veilde. She would Kidds to my voult of my 


(1) This commences Book III of Mr, Joyce’s new work. Book I appeared 
consecutively in transition nos1 to 8 and a fragment of Book IT was publish- 
ed last month in transition number 11. Book III will continue to appear 
consecutively with each number of transition. 
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palace, her aal in her dhove’s suckling. Apagemonit 
Come not nere! Black! ee: 

Methought as I was dropping asleep somepart in 
nonland of where’s please I heard at zero hour as *twere 
the peal of vixen’s laughter among midnight’s chimes 
from out the belfry of the cute old speckled church 
tolling so faint a goodmantrue as nighthood’s unseen 
violet rendered all animated greatbritish and Irish 
objects nonviewable to human watchers save *twere 
perchance anon some glistery gleam darkling adown 
surface of affluvial flowandflow as again might seem 
garments of laundry reposing a leasward close at hand — 
in full expectation. And as I was jogging along in a 
dream as dozing I was dawdling arrah methought broad- 
tone was heard and the creepers and the gliders and 
flivvers of the earth breath and the dancetongues of 
the woodfires and the hummers in their ground all 
vociferated echoating : Shaun! Shaun! Post the post! 
with a high voice and O, the higher on high the deeper | 
and low, I heard him so. And lo mescemed somewhat ‘, 
came of the noise and somewho might amove allmurk. 
Now! twas as clump, now mayhap. When look was — 
light and now’twas as flasher, now more as the glow. — 
Ah, in unlitness *twas in very similitude, bless me, ’twas — 
his belted lamp ! Ay, he who so swayed a will of a wisp — 
before me, dressed like an earl in just the correct wear, in — 
a classy mac Frieze o’coat of far suparior ruggedness, in- 
digo braw, tracked and tramped, and an Irish ferrier col- 
lar, freeswinging with mereswin lacers from his shoul- — 
thern and thick welted brogues on him hammered to suit | 
the scotsmost public and climate, iron heels and spara- 
ble soles, and his jacket of providence wellprovided - 
woollies with a softrolling lisp of a lapel to it and great 
sealingwax buttons, a good helping bigger than the 
slots for them, of twentytwo carrot krasnapoppsky 
red and his invulnerable burlap whiskcoat and his 
popular choker, Tamagnum sette-and-forte and his 
loudboheen-toy and the damasker’s overshrit he 
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ted inside, a starspangled zephyr with a deci- 
dedly surpliced crinklydoodle front with his motto 
through dear life embrothred over it in peas, rice, and 
_ yeggyolk, R for royal, M for Mail, R. M. D. hard cash 
_on'the nail and the most successfully carried gigot 
_turnups now you ever, breaking over the ankle and 
hugging the shoeheel, everything the best’ — none 
_ other from (Ah, then may the turtle’s blessings of God 
and Mary and Haggispatrick and Huggisbrigid be 
-souptumbling all over him!) other than (and may 
his hundred thousand welcome stewed letters multi- 
ply, ay faith, and plultiply !) Shaun himself. 
Had I the concordant wiseheads of Messrs Gregory 
and Lyons alongside of Dr Tarpey’s and the reverend 
Mr Mac Dougall’s but I, poor ass, am but as their four- 
part tinckler’s dunkey. Yet methought Shaun (holy mes- 
songer angels be uninterruptedly nudging him among and 
along the winding ways of random ever!) Shaun in 
proper person (now may all the blueblacksliding constel- 
lations continue to shape his changeable timetable !) 
stood before me. And I pledge you my agricultural 
word by the hundred and sixty odds rods and cones 
of this even’s vision that young fellow looked the stuff, 
_ the Bel of Beaus’ Walk, a prime card if ever was ! Pep ? 
- Now without deceit it is hardly too much to say he was 
looking grand, so fired smart, in much more than his 
usual health. No mistaking that beamish brow, those 
_jehovial oyeglances! The heart of the rool! He was 
immense, topping swell for he was after having a great 
time of it in a porterhouse scutfrank if you want to 
_know, Saint Lawzenge of toole’s, leave your clubs in 
the hall and wait on yourself (the house the once queen 
_ of Bristol and Balrothery twice admired because her 
_frumped door looked up Dacent Street) where in the 
sighed of lovely eyes while” his knives of hearts made 
havoc he’had recruited his strength by meals of spa- 
_defuls of mounded food constituting his threepartite 
4 meals plus a collation, his breakfast of first, a bless us 
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O blood and thirsthy orange next the half of a pin’ 
of becon with newled googs, and a segment of riceplum- 
my padding, met of sunder suigar and some cold forsaken 
steak from the batblack night o’erflown then came along 
merendally his dinner of a half a pound of round steak ~ 
very rare, Blong’s best from Portarlington’s Butchery — 
with a side of riceypeasy and Corkshire alla mellonge ~ 
and bacon with a pair of chops and thrown in from the 
silver grid by the proprietoress of the roastery who lives 
on the hill and gaulusch gravy and pumpernickel to — 
wolp up and a gorger’s bulby onion (Margareter ; Mar-— 
garetar margarasticandeatar) and as well with second 
course and then finally, after his lunch oclock snack — 
of saddlebag steak and a Botherham with old phoenix — 
portar and praties sweet and Irish too to his regret his 
soupay avic nightcap, vitellusit a carusal consistent — 
with second course eier and becon (the rich of) with 
broad beans and steak and pepper the diamond’ bone ~ 
hotted up and while’twas after that he scoffed a drake- — 
ling snuggily stuffed following cold loin of veal more cab=-— 
bage and in their green free state a clister of peas, suppo- — 
sitorily petty last. P. S. but a fingerhot of rheingenever — 
to give the Pax cum Spiritututu. Drily thankful. Bread 
and dulse and typureely jam, all free of charge and. And — 
the best of wine avec. While the loaves are aflowering and — 
the nachtingale jugs. All St. Jilian’s of Berry, hurrah the-_ 
re for tobies ! Mabrodaphne, brown pride of our custard 
house quay, amiable with repastful, cheerus graciously 
cheer us! Ever of Thee, Anne Lynch. he’s deeply drai- 
ming ! Houseanna. Tea is the Highest! For auld lang 
Ayternitay ! Thus thicker will he grow now, grew new. 
And better and better on butter and butter. At the sign 
of Mesthress Vanhungrig. Mind you, I don’t mean to 
say for the moment that he was guilbey or gluttonous 
as regards chewable swallowbobbles but upon the whole 
when not off his oats given prelove appetite and postlove 
pricing good coup, goodcheap he grubbed his tuck all 
right deah smorregos, every time he felt like a bottle 
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of ardilaun arongwhith a smag of a lecker taart or. And 
e was so jarvey jaunty with a romp of a schoolgirl’s 
completion sitting pretty over his Oyster Monday print 
face and he was plainly out on the ramp and mash, as 
you might say, for he sproke. 

When lo (whish, O whish!) mesaw mestreamed 
through deafths of durkness I heard a voice, the voce 
of Shaun, vote of the Irish, voise from afar (and cert no 
purer puer palestrine e’er chanted panangelical mid the 
clouds of Tu es Petrus, not Michaeleen Kelly, not Mara 
O’Mario, and sure, what more numerose Italicuss ever 
rawsucked frish uov in urinal ?) from Inchigeela call the 
way how it suspired (morepork ! morepork !) to scen- 
ted nightlife as softly as the loftly marconimasts from 
Clifden sough open tireless secrets (mauveport ! mauve- 
port !) to Nova Scotia’s listing sisterwands. Tubetube ! 

His handpalm lifted, his handshell cupped, his hand- 
sign pointed, his handheart mated, his handaxe risen, 
hishandleaf fallen. Helpsome hand that holemost heals ! 
What is het holy! It gested. 

And it said: 

— Alo, alass, aladdin amobus ! Did she lack salt fat 
meat rests dud! Shaun yawned, that was antepropre- 
viousday’s pigeons-in-a-pie with rough dough for the 
carrier and the hash-say-ugh of overgestern pluzz the 
’stuesday’s shampain in his head, addressing himself 
ex alto and complaining with vocal discontent it was 
so close as of the fact of him to dye his paddycoats 
to morn his hesternmost earning his board in the 
swealth of his fate as, having moistened his man- 
dibles upon the quiet and scooping molars and grinders 
clean with his two fore fingers, he sank down to resk 
at once, it was all he could do (disgusted with himself 

that the combined weight was too much for him), upon 
‘the native heath he loved covered kneehigh with 
virgin bush, for who who e’er trod sod of Erin could 
ever sleep off the turf. Well, I’m liberally dished se- 
eing myself in this trim! How all too unwordy am I, 
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a mere mailman of peace, a poor hastehater of 
first degree the principot of Candia, no legs ¢ 
a title, for such eminence, or unpro promenade 
rather, to be much more exact, as to be the bearer 
extraordinary of these postoomany missive on his 
majesty’s service. It should of been my other with 
his leickname for he’s the head and I’m an everd- 
evoting fiend of his. We shared the twin chamber 
and we winked on the one wench and what Sim sobs 
todie I'll reeve tomorry for’twill be, I have hopes of, 
Sam Dizzier’s feedst. He looks rather thin. ’m very 
fond of that other of mine. Fish hands! Macsorley ! 
We’re the musichall pair. I ought not to laugh with 
him on this stage. But he’ such a game loser! I lift 
my disk to him. How is your napper, Andy and 
hownow does she stand ? Take this John’s Lane in your 
toastingfourch. Shaunti and shaunti and shaunti again ! 
And twelve colander moons ! I revere her! She has stu-— 
died ! Piscisvendolor ! But, Gemini hes looking frightfully 
thin! I heard the banshee singing in the pantry bay. 
Down among the dustbins let him lie! Ear! Ear! Not 
ay ! Eye! Eye! For I’m at the heart of it. Yet I cannot) 
on my solemn merits as a recitativer recollect ever ha- 
ving done of anything of the kind to deserve of such. 
Saint Anthony Guide ! 

— But have we until now ever besought you, dear 
Shaun, we remembered, who it was, good boy, to begin 
with, who out of symphony gave you the permit ? 

— Goodbye, Shaun replied, in echo rightdainty 
with a good catlick tug at his cocomoss candylock. 
Athiacaro ! Comb his tar odd gee sing your mower O 
meeow ? Greet thee Good ? How are them columbuses ! 
Lard have mustard on them! My heaviest crux and 
dairy lot it is. I have it from whowho but Hagios Co- 
lumbkiller’s prophecies. Solvitur palumballando! — 

— Then, we explained, you possibly might be so by 
order. sf 
— Forgive me, Shaun repeated from his liquid lipes, 
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it was condemned on my primatially by Hireark Books 
and Chiefoverseer cooks and there does be a power 
‘coming over me that is put upon me from on high 
‘and so as it is becoming hairydittary I have nothing in 
view to look forward at unless it is Swann and beating 
the blindquarters out of my oldfellow’s orologium oloss 
olorium Almost might I say of myself I am now beco- 
ming about fed up be going circulating about and was 
_veribally complussed by thinking of the Dublin river 
as away out or to isolate i from my multiple Mes on the 
| spits of Lumbage Island or bury meself deep in my 
- wineupon pontoon as it is a tithe fish so it is and where 
on dearth to turn since it came into my hands I am 
hopeless to be doing anything concerning. 
_  — We expect you are, Honest Shaun we agreed, but 
a whisper reaches us that in the end it may well turn 
out to be you, our belated, who will bear these open 
letter. 
— As, Shaun replied patly, to that I have the gum- 
power and that has a lock to say with everything, my 
_ beloved. 
- — Would you mind telling us, Shaun honey, we pro- 
posed to such a dear youth, where mostly are you able 
to work. Whimper and we shall. 

— Here ! Shaun replied, while he was fondling one of 
his cowheel cufis, I mostly was able to walk being too soft 
for work proper. I am always telling those pedestriasts 
now how it was forstold for me by brevet while possessing 
stout legs to be disbarred after holy orders from unneces- 
sary servile work of all sorts for the relics of my time for 
otherwise I would get into a blame there where thieves 
fall out, Excelsior tips the best. Go thou this island, one 
housesleep there, then go thou other island two housesle- 
ep there, then catch one nightmaze, then home to dearies. 
Never back a woman you defend, never get quit of a 
friend on whom you depend never make face to a foe till 
he’s rife and never get stuck to another mans pfife.Amen, 
 ptah. His hungry will be done ! On the continent as in Ei- 
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ronesia. But believe me in my simplicity I am 


good, I believe, so Iam, at the root of me. And I can n 
truthfully-declaret before my Geity’s Pantokreator 
with my fleshefttered palms on the epizzles of the apos- 
sels that I do my reasonabler’s best to recite my grocery 
beans for mummy mit dummy regular, genuflections. 
enclosed. Hek domov muy, there thou beest on the 
hummock, ghee up, ye dog, for your daggily broth, etc. 
Happy Maria and Glorious Patrick, ete., etc. In fact, - 
always, have I believe. Greedo! Her’s me hongue! | 
— Yet one minute’s observation, dear dogmestic 
Shaun, as we point out how you have while away pain- 
ted our town a wearing greenridinghued. : 
— O murder mere, how did you hear ? Shaun replied, — 
smoiling the ily way up his lampsleeve, so shy of light 
was he then. Well, so be it. The gloom hath rays, her — 
lump is love. And I will confess to have, yes. Thrube- — 
dore Idid ! And I am afraid it wouldn’t be my first coat’s 
wasting after striding on the vampire and blazing on 
the focoal. See! blazing on the focoal. As see! blazing — 
upon the foe, Like the regular redshank I am. Somebo- — 
dy may perhaps hint at an aughter impression of I was — 
wrong. No such a thing! You never made a more 
freudful mistake, excuse your self ! But it is grandiose by © 
my ways of thinking from the prophecies. New worlds — 
for all! And they were scotographically arranged for q 
gentlemen only by a scripchewer in whofoundland who — 
finds he is a relative. And it was with my extravert — 
davy. Like glue. Be through. Moyhard ’s daynoight, — 
tomthumb. Phwum ! i 
— How mielodorous is thy bel chant, O songbird, — 
and how exqueezit thine after draught! Buccinate in — 
Emenia tuba insigni volumnitatis tuae. But do you mean, — 
we gathered substantively whether furniture would or 
verdure varnish ? / 
— Itis a confoundyous injective so to say, Shaun the — 
fiery boy shouted, naturally incensed, as he shook the 
red pepper out of his auricles. And another time please — 
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confine your élaring intinuations to some other mordant 
body. What on the physiog of this furnaced planet would 
‘Tbe doing besides your verjuice ? That is more than I 
can fix anyway. So let I and you now kindly drop that, 
angryman ! That’s not French pastry. Understand me 
when I tell you that under the past purcell’s office,so deep- 
ly deplored by my erstwhile elder friend, Miss Enders, 
poachmistress and gay receiver ever for in particular to 
~ the Scotic Poor Men’s Cow Society (I was thinking of her 
in sthore) allbethey blessed with twentytwo thousand sor 
ters out of a biggest poss of twentytwo thousand mine’s 
~ won too much privet stationery and safty quipu was ate 
up larchly by those nettlesome goats out of pension greed. 
 Proceding, I will say it is also one of my avowal’s 
intentions at some time pease Pod (when I am not 
_ prepared to say) to comprose quite the makings of 
a verdigrease savingsbook in the form of a pair of boxing 
~ gloves surrounding this matter for my publickers No- 
- janer and Browno, Nickil Hopstout, Christcross so long 
as, thanks to force of destiny, my selary as a paykelt 
is propaired, and there is a peg under me and there is a 
tum till me. 
; To the Very Honourable The Memory of Disgrace the 
Most Noble, Sometime Sweepyard at the Service of the 
Writer. The just defunct Mrs. Sanders who (the Loyd 
insure her !) I was shift and shuft too. She was the nice- 
liest person of a wellteached nonparty woman that | 
ever acquired her letters, used to babies and tottydean 
verbish this is her entertermentdags for she shuk the 
bottle and tuk the medascene all times a day. She was 
well under ninety poor late Mrs. and had tastes of the 
poetics, me having stood the pilgarlick a fresh at sea when 
the moon also was standingin a corner of sweet Standerson 
my ski. P. L. M. Mevrouw von Andersan was her who- 
gave me a muttonbrooch, stakkers for her begfirst party. 
Honour thy farmer and my litters. T his, my tears, 1s 
my last will intesticle wrote off in the strutforit about 
their absent female assauciations which I, or perhaps 
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had upon their 
polite sophykussens in the real presence of devou ed 
Mrs. Grumby when her skin was exposed to the air. 


O what must the grief of my mund be for two little © 


ptpt coolies worth twenty thousand quad herewitd-— 


nessed with both’s maddlemass wishes to Pepette for — 


next match from their dearly beloved Rugger, M. Da 


D. O. D. May doubling drop of drooght ! Writing. 
— Otherwise, frank Shaun, we pursued, what would 
be the autobiography of your softbodied fumiform ? 
— Hooraymost ! None whomsoever, Shaun replied, 
(he had intentended and was peering now rather close 
to the paste of his rubiny winklering) though it ought to 
be more or less rawcawcaw romantical. By the wag, 
how is Mr Fry ? All of it, I might say, pay and perks 
and wooden halfpence some rhino, rhine, O joyoust rhine 
was handled over spondaneously by me (and bundle end 
to Miss Anders ! she woor her wraith of ruins the night 
she lost I left) in the ligname of Mr van Howten of Tred- 
castles, Clowntalkin, timbreman among my prodigits 
nabobs and navious of every subscription entitled the 
Bois in the Boscoor our evicted tenemants. What I say 
is (and I am noen roehorn or culkilt permit me to tell 
you if uninformed), I never spont it. Nor have I the 
ghuest of a nation on me the way to. It went anyway 


like hot pottagebake. And this brings me to my fresh 7 
point. Quoniam, I am as plain as portable enveloped, 


inhowmuch, you wil now parably receive, care of one of 
Mooseyeare Guinness’s registered andouterthus barrels. 
Quick take um whiffat andrainit. 

— So vi et! we responded. Song! Shaun, song ! 

— I apologuise, Shaun began, but I would rather 
spinooze you one from the grimm gests of Jacko and 
Ksaup, fable one, feeble too. Let us here consider the casus, 
my dear little cousis (husstenhasstencaffincoffintus- 
semtossemdamandamnamcossaghcussaghhobixhatoux ) 
of the Ondt and the Gracehoper. The Gracehoper was 
always jigging a jog, hoppy, on akkant of his joyicity, 
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1e had a partner pair of findlestilts to supplant him), 
or if not he was always making ungraceful overtures to 
Floh and Luse and Bienie and Vespatilla to play pupa- 
pupa and pulicy-pulicy and to commence insects with 
him even if only in chaste, ameng the everlastings, behold 
a watering pot. He would of curse melissciously, by his 
fore antennas, lamely, harry me, marry me, bury me, 
_ bind me till she was puce for shame and allso fourmish 
_ her in Spinner’s housery at the earthsbest schoppinhour 
_ sosummery as his cottage, which was cald fourmilierly 
_ Singsomingenting, groped up. Or, if he was not done 
_ doing that, he was always stricking up funny funereels 
_ with Besterfather zeuts inscythe his wormceasket, atten- 
ded to by a mutter and deffer baxing motch and a myr- 
midins of pszozlers-anyting above ground so as any- 
why to kick time. Grouscious me! what a bagateller 
itis! Pou! what a Zeit for the goths ! vented the Ondt, 
who not being a sommerfool, was making chilly spaces 
at hisphex affront of the icinglass of his windhome, 
which was cold antitopically {ixnixundnix. We shall 
not come to party, that lopp’s, he decided, for he is 
not on our social list. The Ondt was a weltall fellow, 
raumybult and abelboobied, bynear saw altitudinous 
wee a schelling in kopfers. He was sair sair sullemn 
and chairmanlooking when he was not making spaces, 
in his psyche, but laus! when he wore making spaces 
_ on his ikey, he ware mouche moore secred and wisechair- 
_ manlooking. Now whim the sillybilly of a Gracehoper 
_ had jingled through a jungle of love and debts and 
_ jangled through a jumble of life in doubts afterworse, 
' wetting with the waps, drikking with the drones, 
bilking with bugs and horing after hornests, he fell 
_ joust as sieck as a sexton and tanto pooveroo as a church- 
_ prince, and wheer the midges to wend hemsylph, alick, 
he wist nit! Iomio! Iomio! brick which a plight. He 
had eaten all the whilepaper, swallowed the lustres, 
devoured forty flights of styearcases, chewed up all 
the mensas and seccles, ronged the records, made mouth- 
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for a little chip so mity. But when Chrysalmas was on 
the bare branches off he went from Tingsomingenting, — 
He took a round stroll and he took a stroll round and _ 
he took a round strollagain till the grillies in his head 
, and the leivnits in his hair made him thought he had | 
the Tossmania. The June snow was flocking in thuck- — 
flues on the hegelstomes and a lugly tournedos, the — 
Boraborayellers blasting tilehuts up to tetties and the 
Sleets off the coppeehouses. The Gracehoper, who knew _ 
his entymology, promptly tossed himself in the vico, _ 
phthin and phthir, on top of his buzzer and the next — 
time he makes the aquinatance of the Ondt he will beheld 
a world of differents. Behailed the Ondt with unshrin- 
kables draping from his unthinkables, swarming of — 
himself in his sunnyroom, sated before his comfortum- 
ble phullupsuppy of a plate o’monkynous and a con- 
fucion of minthe (for he was a conformed aristotaller) 
as appi as a oneysucker or a baskerboy on the Libido 
with Floh biting his big thigh and Luse lugging his 
left leg and Bienie bussing him under his bonnet and 
Vespatilla blowing cosy fond tutties up the large of his 
smalls. Emmet and demmet and be jiltses crazed and 
be jadeses whipt! schneezed the Gracehoper at his 
wittol’s end what have eyeforsight. The Ondt was 
making the greatest spass a body could for he was 
spizzing all over him in formicolation, boundlessly 
blissfilled in an allallahbath of houris. He was ameising 
himself hugely, chasing Floh out of charity and tickling 
Luse) I hope too, and tackling Bienie, faith as well, 
and catching Vespatilla by the end. Never did Dorean 
| from Dunshangan dance it with more devilry ! The veri- 
| patetic figure of the Gracehoper on his odderkop in 
the myre, actually and presumptuably sinctifying chro- 
nic’s despair, was sufficiently too much for his chorous 
of gravitates. 
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He larved and he larved and he merd such a naus 


That the Gracehoper feared he would misplace his jaws 
‘I forgive you, dear Ondt, said the Gracehoper, weeping, 
_ For their sukes of the sukes you are safe in whose keeping. 
_ Teach Floh and Luse polkas, show Bienie what's sweet 
And be sure Vespatilla fines fat ones to heat. 

_ As I once played the piper I must now pay the count 

_ So saida to Moyhammlet and marhaba to your Mount! 


S pick up your reproof as the gift of a friend 
For the prize of your save is the price of my spend. 
We are Wastenot with Want, precondamned, two and true, 


_ Till Nolans go volants and Bruneyes come blue. 


In my risible universe where could you find 

Such prodigious advancement with so much behind ? 
Your feats are enormous, you volumes immense 

(May the Graces I hoped for sing your Ondlship song sense!) 
Your genus is worldwide, your spaces sublime ! 

But, Holy Saltmartin, why can't you beat time ? 


In the name of the former and of the latter and of 
their holocaust, Allmen. 

— How good you are! But could you, of course, de- 
cent Lettrechaun, we knew (to change your name of not 
your nation) while still in the barrel, read the strange- 
wrote anaglyptics of those shemletters patent for His 
Christian’s Em ? 

— Greek! Hand, it to me! Shaun replied, plosively 
pointing to the cinnamon quistoquill behind his acous- 
trolobe. I’m as afterdusk nobly Roman as pope and water 
could christen me. Look at that for a ridingpin! I am 
Sing Larynx letter potent to play the sem backwards 


like Oscan wild or unshent Persse or from the Ottoman 


or off the Toptic or anything off the types of my finklers 
in the draught or with buttles, with my oyes thickshut 
and all. But hellas it is horrebrew bad on the corns and 
callouses. As far as that goes I associate myself with your 
remark just now from theodicy re’furloined notepaper 


and quite agree in your prescriptions for indeed I am, 
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nice produc 
tion. Itis a pinch of scribble, not wortha bottle of cab- 
bage. Overdrawn ! Besides its auctionable all about crime 
and libel! Nothing beyond clerical horrors ef omnibus — 
to be entered for the foreign as secondclass matter. 
Flummery is what I would call it if you were to ask me — 
to put it on a single dimension what pronounced opinion 
I might possibly orally have about them bagses of trash 
which the mother and Mr Unmentionable has reduced to 
writing without making news out of my sootynemm. — 
When she slipped under her couchman. And where he — 
made a cat with a peep. How they wore two madges on 
the makewater. And why there were treefellers in the 
shrubrubs. Then he hawks his handmud figgers from 
Francie to Fritzie down in the kookin, Phiz is me mother 
and Hair’s me father. Bauv Betty’Famm and Pig Pig — 
Pike. Comme bien Comme bien ! Feefeel ! Feefeel! And — 
the Dutches dyin loffin at his pon peck de Barec. And 
all the mound reared. Till he wot not what to begin he — 
should. An infant sailing eggshells onthe floor of awet — 
day would have more sabby. i 
Letter, carried of Shaun, son of Hek, written of Shem — 
brother of Shaun, for Alp, mother of Shem, for Hek, | 
father of Shaun. Initialled. Gee. Gone. 29 Hardware © 
Saint. Here Commerces Enville. Tried Apposite House. — 
13 Fitzgibbets. Loco. Dangerous. Tax 9 d. B. L. Guineys, 
esqueer. L. B. Not knownas 1132 a. 12 Norse Richmound. — 
Nave unlodgeable. Loved noa’s dress. Sinned, Jetty — 
Pierrse. Noon sick parson. 92 Winsewer. Ave. Nosuchno. — 
Vale. Finn’s Hot. Exbelled from 1014 d. Pulldown. Fear- — 
view. Opened by Miss Take. 965 nighumpledan sextiffits. — 
Shout at Site. Roofloss. Mr Domnall O’Domnally, Q. V. — 
8 Royal Terrors. None so strait. Shutter up. Dining with | 
the Danes. Removed to Philip’s Burke. At sea. D. E.D. ~ 
Place scent on. Clontalk. Father Jacob, Rice Factor. 
3 Castlewoos, P. V. Arrusted. J. P. Converted to Hos- — 
pitalism. Once Bank of Ireland’s. Return to City Arms. — 
2 Milchbroke. Wrongly spilled. Traumcondraws. Now 
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pay Gay, in juxtaposition to say it is not a 


ee JAMES JOYCE 
nk of England’s. Drowned in the Laffey. Here. The 
Reverest Adam Foundlitter. Shown geshotten. 7 Street- 
petres. Since Cabranke. Seized of the Crownd. Well, 
‘Sir Arthur. Unto his promisk hands. House Condamned 
by Ediles. Back in Few Minutes. Closet for Repeers. 
60 Shellburn. Key at Kate’s. Kiss. Isaac’s Butt, Poor 
Man. Dalicious arson. Caught. Missing. Justiciated. 
_ Kainly forewarred. Abraham Badly’s King, Park Bogey. 
_ Salved. All reddy berried. Hollow and eavy. Desert it. 
_ Overwayed. Understumped. Back to the P. O. Ownes 
_ owe M. O. Too Let. To Be Soiled. Cohabited by Unfor- 
_ tunates. Lost all Licence. His Beef Toe is Frozen Over. 
_X, Y and Z, Ltd, Destinied Tears. A. B, ah, Sender. 
Razed. Lawyered. Vacant. Mined. Here’s the Bayleafts. 
_ Step out to Hull out of that, Ereweaker, with your 
_ Bloody Big Bristol. Bung. Stop. Bung. Stop. Cumm 
_ Bumm. Stop. Came Baked to Auld Aireen. Stop. 
_ — Kind Shaun, we all requested, much as we hate to 
_ say it but since you rose to the use of money have you 
_ not, without suggesting for an instant, millions of moods 
used up slanguage tun times as words as the penmarks 
| used out in sinscript with such hesitancy by your cere- 
_ brated brother — excuse me not mentioningahem ? 
_  — CelebrAted ! Shaun replied under the sheltar of his 
_broguish vigorously rubbing his magic lantern to a 
_ glow of fullconsciousness. HeCitEncy ! Your words grates 
on my ares. Notorious I rather would feel inclined to 
myself in the first place to describe Mr O’Shem the 
Draper as should I be accentually called upon to pass 
my opinions into impulsory irelitz. But I would not care 
to be so unfruitful to my own part as to swear for the 
_ moment positively as to the views of Denmark No, sah! 
: But let me say my every belief before my high Gee is that 
I much doubt of it. I’ve no room for that fellow. I just 
i ean’t. As I hourly learn from Rooters and Havers 
q through Gilligan’s maypoles he is on his last, boas- 
_ ting always of his ruddy complexious ! She, the mammy 
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far, was put up to it, by him, the iniquity that ought 
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to be depraved of his libertins and placed in irons in "i 
some drapyery institution off the antipopees for word- 
sharping only if he could pass the panel fleischcurers. — 
For that is well celibated before the four divorce courts — 
and all the King’s paunches how he has the solitary | 
from seeing Scotch snakes and has consumption and — 
dalickey cyphalos on his brach premises where he can de- — 
jeunerate into a skillyton be thinking himself to death. — 
Rot him! Flannelfeet ! Flattyro ! I will describe you in 
a word. Homo! Then putting his bedfellow on me! — 
The criniman: I'll give it to him for that! Is he on 
whosekeeping or are my! With his unique horn-— 
book and his prince of the apauper’s pride, blundering ~ 
all over the two worlds ! If he waits till I buy him a mos- ~ 
selman’s present ! Ho’s nos halfcousin of mine, pigdish ! — 
nor wants to! I’d famish with the cuistha first. Aham ! 
— May we petition you, Shaun illustrious, then to— 
unravel in your own sweet words of style to your very — 
and most obsequient, we suggested, as to how ? 
— You may, ought and welcome, Shaun replied, taking 
at the same time as his hunger got the bitter of him a 
hearty bite out of the honeycomb, of his Braham and 
Melosedible hat, tryone, tryon and triune. Ann wun- — 
kum. Sure I thunkum you knew all about that through — 
thelemontary channels long agum. Sure that is as com- ~ 
monpleas now and bunkum as Nelson his pillar. Beer- — 
man’s bluff was what begun it, Old Knoll and his borro- — 
wing ! And then the liliens of the veldt, Nancy Nickies — 
and Folletta Lajambe. Then mem and hem and the 
jaquejack. I regret to announce for two days she kept — 
squealing down for noisy priors and bawling out in © 
Shemish about the Balt and his loyal divorces, tse tse | 
and him, the cribibber like an ambitrickster, fast asloo-— 
ped in the intrance to his polthronechair with his sixth 
finger between his catseye and the index, engrossing 
to his ganderpan what the idioglossary he invented under - 
hicks hyssop ! Hock! Ickick gav him that toock, imita- 
tor ! And it was entirely theck latter to blame. Does he- 
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i ri k because I am sorely there shall be no more Kates 
and Nells. It was given meeck to assist at the whole thing 
-byck special chancery licence. As often as I think 
of that unbloody housewarmer Shem Skrivenitch, 
always cutting my prhose to please his phrase, bi- 
- gorror, I declare I get the jawache! You know he’s 
peculiar, that eggschicker. He was grey at three when 
he made his boo to the public and barnacled up to the 
eyes when he repented at seven. He’s weird, I tell you, 
and middayevil. That’s why he was forbidden tomate 
and was warmed off the ricecourse of marrimoney. Then 
he was pusched out of Thingamuddy’s school by Miss 
Garterd for itching. Then he caught the europicolas, 
and went into the society of jewses. One temp when he 
foiled to be killed the freak wanted to put his bilingual 
head intentionally through the Irish Tames and go and 
join the clergy as a dominical skyterrier. Then he went 
to cecilia’s treat on his solo to pick up Galen. Inkupot ! 
I have the outmost contempt for. Your puddin is coo- 
ked! You’re served, cram ye! Fatefully yaourth... 
Bix. bx. Ex. Ex. 

— But for what, Shaun of grace ? weakly we went on 
to ask now of the gracious one, Vouchsafe to say. You 
will now, goodness, won’t you ? Why ? 

— For his root language if you ask me whys, Shaun 
replied as he blessed himself devotionally like a cross- 
bun making act of oblivion, footinmouther ! (what 
the thickuns else 2?) which he picksticked into his let- 
truce invrention. 

— But you could come near it, we do suppose, strong 
Shaun 0’, we foresupposed. How ? 

— Peace ! Peace ! Shaun replied in vealar penultima~- 
tum. Tis perils before Sweeney’s as he swigged a slug of 
Jon Jacobsen from his treestem sucker cane. Mildbut li- 
kesome ! I might as well be talking to the four waves till 
tibbes grey eves and the rests asleep. Frost! Nope ! 
No-one in his seven senses could, as I have before said, 
only you missed my drift, for it’s being incendiary. 
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dom of Heaven. The lowquacity of him ! With his three- 
star monothong ! Thaw! The last word in stolentelling !_ 


And what’s more rightdown lowbrown schisthematic 
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robblemint ! Yes. As he was rising my lather. Like 


you. And as I was plucking his goosybone. Like yea. 
He store the tale of me shur. Like yup. 

— Stillin a way, not to flatter you, we fancy you that 
you are so strikingly brainy and well letterread in your-— 
shelves could use worse of yourself, ingenious Shaun, 
we still fancied, if only you would take your time and 
the trouble of so doing it. . 

~~ Undoubtedly but that is show, Shaun replied the 
muttermelk of his blood donor beginning to work, it 
would be a bad day I could notso you can keep your space 
and by the power of blurry wards Iam loyable to do it (I 
am convicted of it !) any time ever I liked (bet ye fippen- 
ce off me boot allowance !) with the greatest transfusiasm 
as you see, while I can soroquise better than most, it 
is an openear secret, be it said, how I am extremely 
ingenuous at the clerking even with my badily left and 
I'd pinsel it as easy as I’d perorate a chickerow of peas 
and my trifolium librotto, the authordux Book of Life, 
would if given to daylight far exceed what that bogus 
bolshy of a Shame, my soambeis brother, is conversant 
with in audible black and prink. And one of these fine 
days, man dear, that I may willhap cut my throat with 
my tongue tonight but I will be ormuzd moved to take 
potlood and introvent it Paatryk just like a work of 
merit, mark my words, that will open your pucktricker’s 
ops for you, broather brooher, only for as a papst 
and an immature and a spaciaman spaciosum and a 
hundred and eleven other things I would never for any- 
thing take so much trouble of such doing. And why so ? 
Because I am altogether a chap too fly and hairyman for 
to infradig the like of that ultravirulence. And by all 
I hold sacred on earth clouds and in heaven I swear to 
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on my piop and oath by the awe of Shaun (ana 
that’s a howl of a name !) that I will commission to the 
flames any incendiarist whosoever or ahriman howsocle- 
ver who would endeavour to set ever anny roner moo- 
_ ther of mine on fire. Rock me julie but I will soho ! 

__ And big hottempered husky pugiliser such as he was 
he all but broke down on the moorherhead, getting quite 
_ jerry over her, overpowered by himself with the love of 
_ the tearsilver that he twined through her hair for sure he 
\ was the soft slob of the world and as innocent and unde- 
signful as the freshfallen calef. Still he laughed it off 
with a wipe at his pudgies and a gulp apologetic. 
_ Mind you, that he was in the dumpest of earnest or- 
though him jawr war hoo hleepy hor halk urthing hur- 
_ ther. Like that only he stopped short in looking up up up 
from his tide shackled wrists through the ghost of an 
ocean the wieds of pansiful heathvens of joepeter as 
they are telling not but were and will be, all told, seru- 
ting foreback into the fargoneahead to feel out what 
age in years tropical, ecclesiastic, civil or sidereal he 
might find by the sirious pointstand of Charley’s Wain 
(what betune the spheres sledding along the lacteal and 
the mansions of the blest turning on old times) his 
thumbs fell into his fists and, losing the harmonical 
balance of his ballbearing extremities, by the holy kettle 
like a flask of lightning over he careened (O the sons 
of the fathers !) by the mightyfine weight of his barrel 
(all that prevented the happering of who if not the aste- 
risks betwink themselves shall ever ?) and, as the wisest 
postlude course he could playact collaspsed in en- 
semble and rolled buoyantly backwards in less than 
_a twinkling via Rattigan’s corner out of farther earshot 
with his highly curious mode of slipashod motion, 
-surefoot, sorefoot, slickfoot, slackfoot, and by Killes- 
_ther’s lapes and falls, with corks staves and treeleaves 
-and more bubbles to his keelrow a fairish and easy 
way enough as the town cow cries behind times in the 
direction of Mac Auliffe’s, the crecethouse, before he 
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was really uprighted ere in a dip of the downs he mire 
culously disappaled and vanesshed from circular circu- 
latio. Ah, mean ! 3 
And the stellas were shinings, And the earthnight strew- 
ed aromatose. His pibrook creppt mong the donkness. A_ 
reek was waft on the luftstream. He was ours, all fra-— 
grance. And we were his for a lifetime. O dulcid drea-— 
mings languidous! Taboccoo ! 
It was sharming! But sharmeng! 
Well, it is to bedowern that thou art passing hence — 
mine bruder, able Shaun beyond cods’ cradle and por-— 
poise plain, from carnal relations undfamiliar faces, — 
to the inds of Tuskland where the oliphants scrum from 
orwtill the ousts of Amiracles where the toll stories grow — 
proudest more is the pity, but for all your deeds of goo- — 
dness you were for ever doing, as our humbler classes, — 
whose virtue is humility, can tell, it is hardly we in © 
the country of the old, Sean Moy, can part you for you — 
were the walking saint, you were, the graced of gods and ~ 
pittites and the salus of the wake. Musha, beminded 
of us out there in Cockpit, poor twelve o’lock scholars ~ 
sometime or other anywhen you think the time. Wisha, | 
becoming back to us way home in Biddy-house one ~ 
way or either anyhow we miss your smile. Sireland calls — 
you. Mery Loye is saling moonlike. And Slyly mamour- — 
neen’s ladymaid at Gladshouse Lodge. Turn your 
coat, strong character, and tarry among us down ~ 
the vale, seat, only once more. And may the mosse — 
of prosperousness gather you rolling home May fog- — 
gy dews bediamondise your hooprings! May the fire-— 
plug of filiality reinsure your bunghole! May the 
barleywind behind glow luck to your bathershins ! 
’This well we know you were loth to leave us, winding ~ 
your hobbledehorn, right royal post, but sure, pulse of | 
our slumber, by the grace of Votre Dame, you will shiff_ 
across the Moylendsea and round up in your own esca- 
pology some canonisator’s day or other, sack on back, 
alack ! digging snow, not so ? like the good man you 
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the rain for fresh remittances and from that 

n any case may the tussocks grow quickly 
your trampthickets and the daisies trip lightly 


your battercops. 
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Who am I ? If I should, for the nonce, evoke an ada- — 
ge: Why, indeed might not everything be reduced to 
knowing whom I “ haunt ” ? I must admit that the lat- — 
ter word bewilders me, tending to establish between 
certain beings and myself more singular, less avoidable, — 
more disturbing relations than I had thought. It says — 
much more than it intended, it makes me, living, play a © 
phantom role, obviously it hints at what was needed to | 
make me cease being, in order to be who I am. If I take 
it in this hardly excessive sense, it gives me to unders- — 
tand that the things I believe to be the objective mani- | 
festations of my existence, more or less deliberate mani- | 
festations, are merely the things that, in the limits of | 
this life, are passing phases of an activity, the real field 
of which is entirely unknown to me. The representation — 
I have of the word “ phantom ”, with what it offers of 
the conventional, in its aspect as well as in its blind sub- 
mission to certain contingencies of time and place, is 
primarily to me of value as a complete picture of a tor- | 
ment that may be eternal. Possibly my life is just an 
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image ‘of this kind, and I may be condemned to retrace 
my steps, albeit believing that Iam out to explore, to try 
to know what I should very well recognize, to learn a 
light portion of what I have forgotten. This view of 
myself seems to me false only inasmuch as it presup- 
poses me to myself, situates arbitrarily, on an anterior 
plane, a completed aspect of my thought that has no 
eason for agreeing with time, and implies, with that 
ame time, an idea of irreparable loss, of penitence or 
of a down-fall, the lack of moral foundation of which 
could not, in my opinion, permit of any discussion. The 
important thing is that the particular aptitudes I am 
slowly discovering in myself down here, do not, in any 
way, distract me from my research for a general apti- 
_tude which would be my own, without having been given 
me. Beyond every kind of taste I know I have, of affin- 
‘ities I feel I have, of attractions to which I am sus- 
d ceptible, of events happening to me and to me alone, 
beyond numerous movements I see myself make, emo- 
; tions I alone experience, I force myself, with relation to 
zac men, to find out in what my differentiation con- 
sists or else why it exists. Is it not in the exact measure 
‘in which I remain conscions of this differentiation that I 
will reveal to myself that which among all other men, 
Ril have come to do in this world, and which is the mes- 
“sage that I alone carry, to be able to answer for its fate 
“upon my head only ? 


_ Proceeding from such reflections, I should like to see 

criticism — thus renouncing, itis true, its most cherish- 
ed prerogatives, although proposing for itself defini- 
_tely an aim less futile than the automatic arrangment 
of ideas — limit itself to learned excursions into the 
domain it feels is most forbidden to it, and which, apart 
from the work itself, is the one which the person of the 
author, prey to the tiny facts of current life, expresses 
himself, often so distinctively, in all his independence. 
oe recollection of the following anecdote : Hugo, toward 
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the end of his life, taking again for the thousand me 
the same walk with Juliette Drouet, and interrupting 
his silent meditation only when their carriage passed an’ 
estate with two gates, a big and a little one, in order to 
point out the big one to Juliette: ‘* Bridle Gate, Ma- 
dame ’’, and to hear her reply, while pointing to the little — 


J one, ‘* Pedestrian Gate, Monsieur ”’ ; thena little farther 
g on, before two trees interlacing their branches, resume : _ 


> 


. ‘* Philemon and Baucis ”’, knowing that Juliette would j 
not reply to that, and the assurance we have been given 
that this wonderful, this poignant ceremony was repea- _ 
ted for years every day, how can the best possible — 
study of Hugo’s work give us in the same degree the — 
knowledge and the astounding sensation of what he — 
was, of what he is ? Those two gates are like the mir- 7 
ror of his strength and weakness, we do not know which 
is his smallness or which his greatness. And what could | 
all the genius of the world avail us, if it did not allow 
near it this adorable punishment which is love’s, and — 
which is entirely contained in Juliette’s reply ? The 
subtlest and most enthusiastic commentator of Hugo can — 
never communicate anything to me that equals this © 
supreme sense of proportion. I would be very pleased — 
with myself, if | had for every man IT admire, an equally 
valuable private document. Lacking it, I might be — 
satisfied with documents of lesser value, little capable of — 
being sufficient unto themselves from the affective stand-— 
point. I have no admiration for Flaubert, but if I am_ 
assured that, according to his own admission, he wanted — 
to give with Salammbo merely ‘* the impression of ~ 
yellow color ”’ and that with Madame Bovary he only ~ 
wanted to ‘* do something that had the mouldy color of - 
corners with wall-lice ’’, and that nothing else mattered — 
to him, then those preoccupations, which are really all 
extra-literary, are far from leaving me indifferent. The 
magnificent light of Courbet’s paintings is the same for 
me as that of the Place Vendéme, at the hour when the 
; column fell. In our day what possibilities for exegesis” 
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uld not a man like Chirico give, if he consented to 
surrender himself integrally, and, of course, artlessly, 
by entering into the most infinitesimal and disquieting 
details, concerning the most distinct things which at one 
time, motivated his actions ? Without him, I should 
say, in spite of him, merely through his canvases of that 
time, and a book of manuscripts I have in my posses- 
sion, one could only imperfectly reconstruct his uni- 
verse up till 1917. I regret very much that I cannot fill 
this gap and fully seize everything that in such a uni- 
verse goes against the natural order, and builds a new 
scale of things. Chirico recognized then that he could 
paint only when surprised (the first to be surprised) 
by certain dispositions of objects, and that the entire 
riddle of revelation was contained for him in the word : 
surprised. To be sure, the resultant work remained 
-* bound by a close tie to the thing that provoked its 
birth, ’” but had no ressemblance to it save “ in the 
strange way in which two brothers ressemble one anoth- 
er, or rather the dream image of a prescribed person 
and this person in real life. It is, and at the same time 
‘it is not, that same person; a slight and mysterious 
transfiguration may be observed in the features. ” 
On this side of those dispositions of objects that pre- 
sented for Chirico a particular flagrance, it should also 
be necessary to fix the critical attention on the objects 
themselves and to find out why it was they that, in 
‘such small numbers, were always called upon to dispose 
themselves in that way. Nothing has been said about Chi- 
rico, unless one has taken into account his most subjec- 
tive views on artichokes, gloves, cookies or spools. 
How regrettable that in such a matter his collaboration 
cannot be counted upon ! As for me, more important yet 
than for the spirit to meet certain dispositions of things, 
appears to me the disposition of a spirit with relation to 
certain objects, those two kinds of dispositions gover- 
ning by themselves all forms of sensibility. Thus I find 
that I have with Huysmans, the Huysmans of ** En 
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des of my life, in the way I can conceive i , 
organic plan, and in the very degree in which it is 
: ject to chance, to the smallest as well as the bigges 
te chance, when, for the moment, it escapes my influence, 
et introduces me into an almost forbidden world, whi ch 
i is that of sudden rapprochements, petrifying coinciden- 
ces, reflexes proper to each individual, tunes hammered 
out as on a piano, lightnings that would permit us to see, 
@ really see, if they were not more rapid than the others. 
It is a question of facts the intrinsic value of which is 
hardly to be controlled, but avhich, through their abso- 
lutely unexpected and violently incidental character, 
and the kind of suspicious ‘association of ideas they 
awaken, we might say, let us go from the gossamer 
thread to the spider web, that is, to the thing that would — 
be the most scintillating and the most graceful in the 
world, if the spider were not in the corner, or nearby ; it” 
concerns facts that might be purely documentary, but 
that present each time all the appearances of a signal, 
without anybody being able to really say of which signal, 
that cause me, in the midst of solitude, to still enjoy. 
unlikely participation, which convince me of my illusion, 
when I sometimes happen to believe myself at the helm 
of a boat. It would be necessary to group the facts, 
hierarchically from the simplest to the most complex, 
from the special, undefinable movement that the sight 
of very rare objects or our arrival in such and such 
a place provokes in us, accompanied by the very strong 
sensation that something very grave and essential for 
us depends on it, to the complete absence of peace with 
ourselves which is caused by certain concatinations, 
certain links of circumstances that greatly surpass our 
understanding, and permit us to return to a reasoned 
activity only, when in most cases we call on the instinet 
of conservation. One could establish numerous interme- 
diaries between those sliding-facts and those precipice- 
facts. Between those facts, about which I succeed in 
being merely the haggard witness for myself, and the 
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her facts, of which I am weak enough to believe that I 
ssess those that persist and those that lead to some- 
hing, there is perhaps the same distance as between one 

ff these affirmations or of one of these ensembles of 
affirmations constituting the phrase or text called “ sur- 
ealiste ’’, and the affirmation or the ensemble of affir- 
ations that, for the same observer, constitute the 
phrase or text in which all the terms have been ripely 
considered and weighed by him. His responsibility in 
_ the first case does not seem, so to speak, at stake, it is 
_ in the second. On the other hand, he is infinitely more 
surprised, more fascinated by what is happening here 
_ than what is happening there. He is also prouder of it, 
a fact that is nevertheless curious, he thereby finds him- 

_ self freer. Thus it happens with those elective sensations 
_I mentioned before, the very partial incomunicability of 
which is a source of incomparable pleasure. No one 
should expect an exact account from me of what I have 
had the good fortune to experience in this line. I shall 
limit myself to remembering without effort what, 
though in no way as a reply to a hope on my_ part, 
has occasionally happened to me, remembering that 
which gives me, coming from unsuspected paths, the 
measure of the particular favor or disgrace of which I 
am the object ; I shall speak of it without any pre-estab- 
lished order, and according to the caprice of the hour that 
lets whatever is floating float on the surface. I shall take, 
asa point of departure, the Hotel des Grands Hommes, 
_ place du Panthéon, where I was living about 1918, and 
as a stopping point the ‘* Manoir d’Ango ’’— at Varenge- 
_ ville-sur-Mer, where I] am, in August 1927, decidedly 
still the same person, the “* Manoir d’Ango ”, where I 
was offered lodging, whenever I did not wish to be dis- 
turbed, in a hut artificially masked with brushwood, on 
the edge of a wood, and from where I could, while other- 
wise doing anything I wished, hunt horned owls (could 
it possibly have been otherwise, since I] wanted then to 
write “ NADJA ”’ ?) It matters little, indeed, that here 
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and there, an error, an omission, a veritable confu: 
a real forgetfulness throw a shadow upon what I am 
telling, upon things that in their entirety should not 
demand caution. I wish that no one would reduce such 
accidents of thought to their wrong proportion of news- 
items, and if I say, for instance, that in Paris the statue 
of Etienne Dolet, on the Place Maubert, has always had 
a great attraction for me and caused me an unbearable 
uneasiness, one ought not to deduce immediately from it 
that I am amenable to psychoanalysis, a method I 
esteem for aiming at nothing less than man’s expulsion 
from himself, and from which I expected other exploits — 
than those of the sheriff. 1am persuaded, however, that— 
it is not yet able to attack such phenomena, since, its — 
great merits notwithstanding, it is already honoring it~ 
too much, if we admit that it exhausts the problem of © 
the dream, or that it does not simply occasion new inhi- — 
bitions of impulses by the explanation of impulses alrea- 
dy inhibited. Thus I arrive at my own experience, at— 
that which, for me, about myself, is a hardly intermittent — 
subject for meditations and reveries : 


On the day of the first perfomance of Apollinaire’s” 
Couleur du Temps at the Conservatoire Renée Maubel, — 
while I was in conversation with Picasso on the balcony — 
during the intermission, a young man comes up to me, - 
stammers a few words, finishes by letting me understand | 
that he had taken me for one of his friends supposed 
to have been killed in the war. Naturally, we let it 
drop there. Through the medium of a mutual friend, 
I enter a little later into correspondence with Pa 
Eluard, whom I did not know by sight. He comes to see 
me during a furlough: I find myself in the presence of 
the same person as at the performance of Couleur du 
Temps. B 


The words ‘‘ BOIS-CHARBONS ” that can be found 
displayed on the last page of Champs magneétiques, gave 
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me during a whole Sunday when I was walking with 
_Soupault, the power to exercise a weird talent for pros- 
pecting with regard to all the shops they are used to 
advertise. It seemed to me that I could foretell the 
_ appearance of those shops, through whatever street we 
went at whatever altitude right or left they were shown. 
And it was always verified. I was warned, and guided, 
_not by the hallucinatory image of the words in question, 
but really by the picture of one of those round pieces of 
wood which are presented in a cross-cut, coarsely 
_ painted in little lots upon the facade, on both sides of the 
entrance, of uniform color but with one section a little 
darker than the rest. When I got home, this picture 
continued to pursue me. The tune of a merry-go-round 
coming from the Carrefour Medicis still produced the 
effect in me of that log. And from my window also the 
skull of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whose statue appeared 
to me from the back, and about two or three stories 
below mine. That day I was very much afraid. 


Still on the Place du Panthéon late one evening. A 
knock at the door. Enter a woman whose approximate 
age and whose features escape me today. In mourning, 
I think. She asks for a number ot the review Literature 
which was not yet out and which somebody had made 
her promise to bring back to Nantes the next day. To 
my great regret she insists on having it. But she seems to 
have come especially to ‘* recommend ”’ the person who 
sent her and who was soon to come to Paris to settle 
there. (I remember the expression: ‘* who would like 
to launch himself into literature ’’ which, since knowing 
to whom it was applied, I have found so curious and so 
touching.) But who was given thus in my charge, more 
than chimerically, for me to receive and advise ? A few 
days later Benjamin Péret was there. 


Nantes : perhaps next to Paris the only town in France | 
where I have the impression that something worth 
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while may happen to me, where certain 1 
themselves with too much fire (1 noticed it las 
again, while passing in an automobile through Nant 
where I saw that woman, a working woman, I think. 
accompanied by a man, and who raised her eyes ta | 
should have stopped), where the cadence of life is not 
the same for me as elsewhere, where a spirit of adventure 
beyond all adventures lives still in certain beings 
Nantes, from where friends may yet come to me, Nantes 
where I loved a park : the pare of Procé. E 
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I see once more Robert Desnos at the time which 
those of us who knew it call “ the sleeping period ”. 
He is ‘‘ sleeping ’’, but writing and talking. It is evening 
at my home in my studio above the cabaret du Ciel. 
Outside they call: “* Come in, come in, to the Chat 
Noir! ”’ a 

And Desnos goes on seeing what I do not see, what I 
see only in the degree in which he shows it to me. He 
borrows the personality of the rarest, most difficult to 
situate, most disappointing man alivee, the author of 
the “* Cemetery of Uniforms and Liveries ’? — Marcel 
Duchamp. He never had seen him in real life. What pass- 
ed with Duchamp for the most inimitable gifts through 
a few mysterious ** jeux de mots ”’ (Rrose Sélavy), 
can be found again in Desnos in all its purity, and sud-_ 
denly takes on an extrordinary amplitude. Whoever | 
has not seen his pencil, without the slightest hesitatio a 
and with a prodigious rapidity, put those astounding: 
poetic equations on paper, and has not been able to per- 
suade himself, as I did, that they could not have been 
prepared beforehand, even if he were capable of appre- 
ciating their technical perfection and of judging the 
marvellous flourish, can have no idea of everything 
that was then at stake, of the absolute oracular value 
which that assumed. Some one of those who attended 
those numerous seances should take the trouble to 
evoke them without passion, to describe them precisely, 
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ate them in their real atmosphere. A debate 
Id even be started on the subject. Of the many trysts 
at Desnos gave me with closed eyes for later on, with 
himself, with someone else or with myself, there is not a 
single one that I yet feel the courage to miss, not a single 
e, at the most unlikely place and hour, where I am 
10t sure of finding what he told me I would find. 


You may, in the meantime, be sure of meeting me in 
Paris, of not going more than three days without seeing 
me, the latter part of an afternoon, stroll up and down 
he Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle, between the printing 
10use of the Matin and the Boulevard de Strasbourg. 
I do not know why it is just there that my steps take 
me, why I nearly always go there without a determined 
goal, without anything decisive, unless it be that obscure 
feeling of knowing that: that will happen there.(?) I hardly 
see what could constitute for me on this rapid course, 
even unawares, a pole of attraction in time and space. 
No: not even the very beautiful and very useless Porte 
Saint-Denis, Not even the memory of the eighth and last 
episode of a film I saw given nearby, in which a China- 
man, who had found some curious means of multiplying 
himself, invaded New York all alone, in some millions 
‘ of copies of himself alone. Followed by himself, and him- 
self; and himself, and himself, he went into the office of 
P President Wilson, who took off his glasses. This film, 
certainly the one that struck me most, was entitled : 
* The Clasp of the Devil-Fish ”’. 


_ With this system of never consulting the programme 
n entering a cinema, which, to be sure, would not help 
me, since J am unable to remember the names of more 
han six or seven interpreters, I evidently run the risk 
of making a mistake more easily than others, although I 
hould confess here my weakness for the most perfectly 
diotic French films. I understand rather badly, anyway, 
for I follow too vaguely. Sometimes that ends by dis- 
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turbing me, and I question my fie eae a Nevert 
certain movies in the tenth arondissement seem es 
cially made for me to stay, as in the days when Jacques 
Vaché and I, in the orchestra of the former theatre of 
the “ Folies-Dramatiques ’’, settled down to dine, open 
ed our boxes, cut bread, opened bottles and talked in 
loud voices as though we were at table, much to the 
stupefaction of the spectators, who did not dare say 
anything. : 


The “ Théatre Moderne ”’ situated in the now demolish- 
ed passage de l’Opéra, apart from the fact that the plays 
given there were still less important, in this respect, 
could not have better coincided with my ideal. The 
laughable acting of the players who paid only a relative - 
attention to their roles, hardly bothering about each: 
other, and solely occupied in establishing connections. 
with an audience of about fifteen persons at the most, 
always had the effect on me of a back drop. But what— 
will I find again in place of that most fugitive and keen-_ 
est picture of myself, that picture which I live on, that 
would equal the welcome of that auditorium with the 
large worn out mirrors, decorated downward with grey 
swans gliding through yellow reeds, with suspicious 
looking, latticed boxes, entirely without air and light ; 
than that hall where rats scurried about during the per-_ 
formance touching your legs, where on arriving you had_ 
the choice between a broken-down and a collapsible’ 
seat ! And from the first to the second act, for it was too 
preposterous to wait for the third one, what shall 
ever see again with those eyes that once saw it, that bar 
on the first floor, so gloomy it was, too, with its impene 
trable arbors, “a salon at the bottom of a lake ”’, yes 
really ? By often going back there, I acquired at the 
cost of so many horrors, the worst of which were imagi- 
nary, the memory of a perfectly pure couplet, An extrae 
ordinarily pretty woman sang : : 
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La maison de mon cceur est préte 
Et ne s’ouvre qu’a l’avenir. 
Puisqu’il n’est rien que je regrette, 
Mon bel époux, tu peux venir. 


I have always had an incredible desire to meet, in a 
wood, at night, a beautiful, nude woman, or rather, such 
a desire once expressed having no further significance, 
I regret unbelievably not having met her. Taken all 
in all, to suppose such a meeting is not such a delirious 
thing : it might be. It seems to me that if everything had 
definitely stopped there, ah ! I would not be at the point 
of writing what I am writing. I adore that situation 
which is the one above all others in which I would have 
most probably been wanting in presence of mind. I think 
I would not even had had the one presence of mind 
to flee. (Those who laugh at this last phrase are swine.) 
Late in the afternoon last year, in the galleries near the 
Electric Palace, a nude woman who must have had only 
her cloak to take off, went, very white, from one tier 
to the other. That was already overwhelming. Unfortu- 
nately, far from being rather extraordinary, this corner 
of the ‘‘ Electric ’’ was an uninteresting place given over 
to debauch. 


But, as for me, to go really down into the depths 
of the spirit, where there is no longer any question 
that night falls and picks itself up (is it really day ?) 
means to go back to the rue Fontaine, to the theatre 
des ‘* Deux Masques ’”’, which has now been replaced by 
a cabaret. I used to go there once, I who never go 
to the theatre, in the conviction that a play was being 
given there that could not be bad, since the critics had 
shown themselves so violent against it, going as far as 
to demand its closing. In the midst of plays of the 
Grand-Guignol type which constituted generally the 
theatre’s repertory, it had seemed seriously out of place. 
You will admit that that was not a bad recommendation. 
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I shall not hesitate any longer in expressing the ; 
admiration I felt for, Les Détraquées ” which remains — 
and will remain for a long time the only dramatic work | 
(by that I mean: written solely for the stage) that I 
should like to remember. I insist again, the play — and 
that is not one of its least curious characteristics —loses _ 
almost everything by not being seen, or at least by not 
having each personal appearance mimed. Having made — 
these reservations, it does not otherwise seem to me 
futile to recount its subject. The curtain rises on the — 
study of the directress of a girls’ school. This person, 
blond, about forty years old, rather corpulent, is alone 
and manifests great nervousness. The time is the day 
before vacation, and she is anxiously expecting the arri- 
val of someone. : “* And Solange, who should be here by 
now... ’’ Frantically she walks across the room, touching 
the furniture, the papers. From time to time she goes to 
the window giving on the garden where recreation is 
about to start. The bell is heard, then here and there the 
joyous cries of little girls that trail off at once into the 
general hubbub. A stupid gardener, shaking his head ~ 
and expressing himself in an irritating manner, with — 
immense delays in comprehension and an atrocious pro- — 
nunciation, the school gardener, now stands near 
the door, hemming and hawing with rambling words 
and not seeming inclined to move on. He has just come — 
back from the station and was unable to find Miss Solan- 

ge at the train’s arrival : ‘* M-i-ssss Solang... ’”’ he drags | 
the syllables like old shoes. There is also impatience — 
in the air. Meanwhile, an elderly lady, who has just hand- — 
ed in her card, is introduced. She has received a rather — 
confused letter from her granddaughter begging her to — 
come and get her as quickly as possible. She is easily — 
reassured : at this time of the year the children are — 
always a bit nervous. All they have to do under the ~ 
circumstances, is to call the child to ask her if she has 
any complaints to make about anybody or anything. — 
Here she is, She kisses her grandmother, Soon one can — 
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her eyes can no longer keep from looking into the 
s of her questioner, She confines herself to a few 
stures of denial. Why could she not wait for the distri- 
_ bution of the prizes which is to take place in a few days ? 
- One feels that she does not dare speak. She will stay. 
The child withdraws, obediently. She walks towards 
_ the door. One feels she decides with difficulty to go out. 
_ Expressing her gratitude, the grandmother also leaves. 
Again the directress alone. The absurd, terrible waiting, 
_ when we no longer know what object to displace, what 
gesture to repeat, what to undertake to make that which 
_ we expect arrive.. At last the sound of a carriage... Th 
_ face we observed, lights up. Before eternity. An adora- 
ble woman comes in without knocking. It is she. Lightly 
she pushes back the arms that embrace her. Brunette, 
_ chestnut-brown, perhaps. Young. Splendid eyes. in 
which there is languor, despair, finesse, cruelty. Thin, 
d 


very quietly dressed. A dark-colored gown, black silk- 
_ stockings. And that slight air of “ déclassé ’’ we love so. 
q Nothing is said about what she has come to do, she excu- 
» ses herself for having been detained. Her apparently 
_ strong coldness contrasts as much as possible with the 
_ reception she is being given. She talks, with an indiffe- 
rence that seems affected, of what her life has been, 
not much, since the last year, when she had come once 
before at the same time. Without mentioning the school 

where she is teaching. But (here the conversation is going 
to take an infinitely more intimate turn) the question now 
comes up about the good terms which Solange has been 
able to keep up with certain pupils, more charming, more 
_ good-looking, more gifted than the others. She starts day- 
_ dreaming. Her words are heard quite near her lips. Sud- 
_ denly she interrupts herself, we hardly notice her open her 
_ bag, and uncovering a marvellous thigh just a little above 
her dark garter... “ But you didn’t take dope before |! — 
No, oh now, what do you expect? ”’ This reply is 
made in a tone of poignant lassitude. Solange, as if sud- 
_denly revived, asks in her turn : ‘* And you,.. at home ? 
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Tell me. *’ Here there were also some very charming 
new pupils. One in particular. So gentle. “ Look here, 
darling. ’’ The two women lean out of the window for a _ 
long time. Silence. A BALL FALLS INTO THE ROOM. 
Silence. ‘ It’s she. She is coming up. — You think so ?”’ 
Both standing, leaning against the wall. Solange closes — 
her eyes, stretches, sighs, becomes motionless. Someone 
knocks. The child we saw just now comes in without 
saying a word, walks slowly towards the ball, her eyes 
on those of the directress ; she walks on tip-toe. Cur- 
tain. — In the following act, it is night in a anteroom. 
A few hours have passed. A doctor with a surgeon’s 
case. The disappearance of a child has been discovered. 
If only nothing has happened to her! Everybody gets 
busy, house and garden are being searched from top to — 
bottom. The directress calmer than before. “ A very — 
gentle child, a little sad perhaps. Gracious, and to think 
that her grandmother was here afew hours ago! I have just 
sent someone to look for her. ’’ The doctor suspicious : 
two years in succession an accident just as the children 
are about to leave. Last year the discovery of the corpse 
in the well. This year... The gardener prophesying and 
bleating. He has looked in the well. ** That’s funny ; it 
beats the funniest thing I ever heard. ’’ The doctor ques- 
tions the gardener in vain: ‘* That’s funny ”’. He has 
searched the whole garden with a lantern. Impossible 
also that the child should have left the house. The doors 
are tightly shut. The walls. And nothing in the whole — 
house. The poor brute goes on wretchedly quibbling — 
with himself, chewing and rechewing less and less intel- 
ligently, the same things. The doctor hardly listens to — 
him anymore. * It’s funny. Last year. I ain’t seen noth- — 
ing. Must remember to put a candle tomorrow... Where ~ 
can she be, that little girl ? O, doctor. Well, doctor. That I 
certainly is funny. And to think that M-i-ss So-lange just — 
got here yesterday evening and that... — What, yousay — 
this Miss Solange is here ? Are you sure ? (Ah, but it is 
more like last year than I thought.) You may go, 
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P The doctor’s ambush behind a pillar. Daylight has not 
_ yet come. Solange passes by, crossing the stage. She 
_ does not seem to share the general emotion, but walks 
straight ahead like an automaton. — A little later, All 
the searching has been futile. Again the study of the 
_directress. The child’s grandmother had just had an 
attack in the receiving-room. She must. be quickly cared 
for. Really, these two women seem to have a tranquil 
conscience. Looking at the doctor. The police captain. 
The servants. Solange. The directress... The latter, wish- 
ing to get a cordial, walks over to the medicine chest and 
opens it. The blood-covered body of the child appears, 
head downward, and crumbles on the floor. The shriek, 
the unforgettable shrick. (At the performance they 
thought it important to warn the public that the artist 
interpreting the child’s role was over seventeen. The 
essential thing is that she appeared to be eleven years 
old). I do not know if the shriek I just mentioned really 
represents the end of the play, but I hope that its au- 
thors (it was due to the collaboration of the comedian 
Palau and I think a surgeon named Thierry, but doubt- 
less also of some demon) did not wish that Solange be 
tested any further, or that this character, too temping 
to be true, should have to submit to an appearance even 
of punishment which, of course, it refutes with all its 
splendor. I shall only add that the role was played by 
the most admirable and without doubt the only actress 
of her time, whom I have seen play at the “* Deux Mas- 
ques ”’ in several other plays, where she was not less 
beautiful, but whom, perhaps to my great shame, I 
have not heard mentioned again : Blanche Derval. 
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(While completing last night the telling of the pre- 
ceding facts, I again abandoned myself to the conjec- 
tures that presented themselves to me every time I] 
saw the play, that is, two or three times, or whenever | 
performed it before myself. The lack of sufficient indi- 
cations about what happens after the fall of the ball, 
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about the exact thing to which Solange and her par 
could be prey in order to become themselves such 
beasts of prey, remains par excellence the thing ~ 
bewilders me. Waking up this morning, I had more 
difficulty than usual in getting rid of a rather wretched — 
dream which I do not need to describe here, because it — 
proceeds to a large extent from conversations I had yes- 
terday, entirely foreign to the subject. This dream seem- — 
ed to me interesting in the degree in which it was — 
symptomatic of the repercussion that such memories, — 
if your addiction be ever so slightly violent, could have — 
on the course of thought. It is first of all remarkable to — 
observe that the dream in question brought out only — 
the painful, the repugnant, I might say the atrocious 
side of the considerations to which I had surrendered, 
that it carefully purloined everything which for me, 
gives to such considerations their fabulous price, like 
an extract of amber or rose surpassing all the centuries. — 
On the other hand, I must really confess that if I wake — 
up, seeing with an extreme lucidity the things that ulti- — 
mately happened: a moss-colored insect, about fifty — 
centimeters long, which has replaced an old man, has just — 
flown towards a kind of automatic apparatus; it has — 
slipped one penny, instead of two, into the slot,a fraud ~ 
that appeared to me especially reprehensible, to such ~ 
an extent that, as if through carelessness, I struck it © 
with my cane and felt it fall on my head ; I had the time 
to perceive the balls of its eyes glittering on the border 
of my hat, then I choked and with great difficulty some- — 
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claws, while I felt an unutterable disgust, — it is clear _ 
that superficially this is particularly related to the fact © 
that on the ceiling of the cabin where I have been these 
last few days there is a nest, around which a bird circles: 
somewhat frightened by my presence, as each time, crying 
the while, it brings something resembling a large green 
locust from the fields, but it is indisputable that with — 
the transposition, with the intense fixation, with the — 
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om the plane of the uninteresting observation to the 
motive plane, there concur primarily the evocation of 
certain episodes of the ** Détraqucées ” and the return to 
those conjectures I just mentioned. Since the produc- 
tion of dream images depends always at least on this 
double play of mirrors it indicates the very special role, 
doubtless eminently revealing, in the highest degree 
** superdeterminant ’’ in Freud’s sense, which certain 
very strong impressions are called upon to play, im- 
pressions which can by no means be contaminated by 
morality, and which are really felt “* beyond good and 
evil ’’ in the dream, and later on, in what we artificially 
oppose to it under the name of reality). 


The very great and vivid emotion which, about 1915, 

I felt in reading Rimbaud and which, of all his work, 
only a few rare poems like ** Devotion ”’ still give me, is 
doubtless, at that time, the thing that made it possible 
for me one day, in the provinces, while walking alone ina 
pouring rain, to meet a young girl who spoke to me first 
and who, without preamble, asked my permission to 
recite one of her favorite poems * Le Dormeur du Val ”’. 
It was so unexpected, and so far from timely. Just 
recently too when I had gone one Sunday with Marcel 
Noll to the * flea-market *’ at Saint-Ouen (I go there 
often to look for those objects one finds nowhere else : 
antiquated, fragmentary, impractical, almost incom- 
_prehensible and perverse objects — perverse in the sense 
in which I understand and love it, as for instance a sort 
of semi-cylinder, white, irregular, varnished, presenting 
‘reliefs and depressions without significance to me, 
streaked with horizontals and red and green verticals, 
very preciously placed in a casket, under a motto in 
Italian, which I took home with me, and which after 
-eareful examination, I finally found to correspond mere- 
ly to the three-dimensional statistics of the population of 
a town in such and sucha year — which fact did not make 
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it more legible to me), our attention was simultaneously 
attracted by a very fresh copy of the complete works of 
Rimbaud, stuck away in a tiny, poor stall of scraps, — 
yellowed photographs of the last century, valueless books — 
and iron spoons. I was lucky in turning over the leaves, — 
for I had time to discover therein two inserted pages : 
one a typewritten copy of a poem in irregular verse, the 
other a pencilled note of reflections on Nietzsche. But — 
the sales-girl doesn’t give me time to learn more. The 
work is not for sale, the documents it contains belong — 
to her. She is still a very young girl, full of laughter. She — 
goes on talking with much animation, with someone, 
apparently a working man she knows, who listens to — 
her, it seems, with enchanted interest. We, too, engage in 
conversation with her. Very cultivated, she easily enter- — 
tains us with her literary preferences, which are Shelley, — 
Nietzsche and Rimbaud. Spontaneously she even tells | 
us about the surréalistes and the ‘* Paysan de Paris ” 
by Louis Aragon, which she was unable to read to the — 
end, having been stopped by the variations on the word — 
Pessimism. She revealed in everything she said a great © 
revolutionary faith. At my request, she gave me her 
poem which I had noticed, and even some others, all — 
of which are interesting. Her name is Fanny Beznos. 


I also remember the apparently jesting proposition — 
made to a lady before me to hand over as a gift to the 
** Surrealist Laboratory ”’ one of those astounding, sky-_ 
blue gloves she was wearing to pay us a visit there, the 
fear I felt in seeing her consent to this, and the supplica- 
tions I addressed to her to do nothing about it. I do not 
know what at that moment there could have been so 
fearfully, so marvellously decisive in the thought of — 
that glove leaving forever that hand. But this did not 
assume its greatest and its real proportion, I mean the 
one it has retained, till the moment when this lady plan- 
ned to come back and put on the table where I had hoped 
so much she would not leave the blue glove, a glove 
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le of bronze which she had, and which I have since 
en at her home, also a woman’s glove, with the cuff 
surned back, with rather thin fingers ;a glove that I could 
_ hever resist picking up, always surprised at its weight, 
_ wanting nothing so much, it seems, as to measure the 
exact force with which it bore down on what the other 
_ one would not have borne down upon. 


Only a few days ago Louis Aragon pointed out to me 
that the sign of a Pourville hotel bearing in red letters 
the words: “ MAISON ROUGE ” was composed in 
- such type and disposed in such a way that, under a 
_ certain obliquity, from the road, “« MAISON ” was 
_ effaced and “ ROUGE ” read “* POLICE. ” This optical 
- illusion would have no importance if, on the same day one 
or two hours later, the lady whom we shall call the lady 
with the glove, had not taken me before a painting that 
changes, the like of which I had never seen, and that 
was part of the furnishings of the house she had just 
rented. It is an old engraving that, seen from the front, 
represents a tiger, but that, perpendicularly portioned 
off on its surface with little vertical strips dividing 
_ themselves into another subject, represents, if one steps 
ever so little to the left, a vase, and to the right, an 
angel. To close the subject I point out those two facts 
because, to me, under those conditions, one cannot 
help connecting them, and because it seems to me par- 
ticularly impossible to establish a reasonable correla- 
tion between them. 
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At all events I hope that the presentation of a dozen 
_ similar observations and the one about to follow will 
_ be such as to hurry a few men into the street, after 
having gotten them to be conscious, if not of the void, 
‘at least of the grave insufficiency of gvery so-called 
rigorous calculation about themselves, of every action 
that demands a consistent application, and that might 
have been premeditated. The wind carries away equally 
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really unforeseen. And let noone talk to me after 1 
about work, I mean the moral value of work. mn 
obliged to accept the idea of work as a material neces- 
sity and in this respect, I am in favor of its best, that is, 
= its justest distribution. That the sinister obligations 
4 of life impose it on me, alright and good, that I am 
2 asked to believe in it, to revere mine or that of others, 
never. Once more, I had rather walk at night than to— 
believe myself to be the man who walks by day. There — 
is no use in being alive, if one has to work. The event | 
through which everybody has the right to expect the 
revelation of the meaning of his own life, this event — 
that perhaps I have not yet found, but on the road to — 
which I am engaged in the quest of myself, is not at 
the price of work. However, I am anticipating, for it is 
perhaps that, above all else, which in its day made me- 
understand, and that justifies, without further delay, — 
the entrance on the scene of Nadja. 

Finally, the tower of the Manoir d’Ango begins to — 
crumble, and a snow of feathers, falling from its doves, — 
melts as it touches the ground of the big court that — 
‘ once was bedded with pieces of brick and that now is’ 
} covered with real blood ! a 
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Translated from the French 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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DAN RAFFEL A NEPHEW 


by GERTRUDE STEIN 


Arthur two our age chance will tree behaviour for fina- 
lly left come to such now their stability compress in union 
against made hence for the close of establishment leak and 
forfeit a plenty of ununited practice of their popularity 
just now goes as made a piece of inclined to their fairly 
restrain collapse rectitude as machinery for the floating 


_ remainder comparative recitation nestled presumably 


what named in name for that should closer to benighted 
that it is periodic in festivity as along now there is 
calculating an extremity to a hullabaloo that is caked 
with absent and distress and in a stress of their holding 
which is five fervently in particular their’s as-can matter. 
A nephew in press and withheld hold arbitrary come to 
collusion that they fairly grasp graft as aloud in a 
diametrical result coincide out now which is an effec- 
tuai faucet to their close of just in justification dwelling 
-a blind actually in the neglect of how to bestow their 
aroused waylaid just as it is just in justly their annoyed 
come to complex of peculiar at a rate of deliver what 
they can as a mild provision of their call that it is wider 


than there made temporarily a gently raid remained 


in cost committee of the whole which is a unification 
of some made a point of hands and they are mind ra- 
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just as like if they do with all their might for the sake 


of it likened blackened favour complain favourite favou- _ 


ring kite and boat may not be a house to inherit but 
it is called best as the core of the persistent reliabilit 
toward a chosen differing made some a light rested 
chain left to the much as but he felt he must suppress 
his agitation. 

It was a preparation for matters while a dear and a 
dealer could be just when it was applicable to not be 
against such an Injustice of their please while they can 
readily for their sake that they do with a blown for 
the positively recondite labour of relentless just as 
merry come to read hyacinth as a problem of perquisite, 
and a bloom of may they not have a double flower to 
have it hold a dustiness to theirs as a band believe as 
might it be fastened to the unlading of a trimming that 
they have for a change come to go to find a fish made 
clearer that they ought to be told all are made without 
letting a half shut more. It is why they remember every 
hundred years as an anniversary because just like that 
they think again blink again sink again prink again 
and avoid telling that doors close into pantries by a 
very varied variation put it strangely not as a before 
winded let it just as it is. 

Dan Raffel a nephew. 

Helen a sister Bertha a mother Arthur a brother 
Clarence a father and so for the fourth they have a 
number of which there is no difference between and to 
gather they went to a country called Denmark and there 
they studied. They went ably to be away and accounted 
to any one and it is a circumstance might a couple of 
times be so that it is an other bother to note what is 


as made in rain for the favour of not hiding it as a gone — 


to their way. And as it is that there is no reason to 


remember that there are any more than a member for — 


and for farther as they call shall and permit in closes 
See BO 


ther that come help well to sound is it win just as tl aa 
do excitement and a sweater for the ought there taught _ 
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It is very necessary not to it be here. Here 


rv | how are they to go to a public hospital hospi- 
ly in an effectual too bad for rushing. There is often 
way away day and ice and twice. It is a very warm 


IN: A. CLINGE 


by BENJAMIN PERET 


To wake up in the bottom of a carafe, stunned like am 
fly, is enough to make you kill your mother five minutes — 
after you get out. That is what happened to me one 
morning, so it is not surprising that I should now have 
a head shaped like a dandelion and that my shoulders — 
should sag down to my knees. During the first few minutes — 
after I woke up, I imagined that I had always lived in 
the bottom of a carafe and probably I should still believe — 
it if I had not seen a sort of bird on the other side of the — 
carafe, knocking it peevishly with his beak. Thanks to — 
him the accidental and annoying features of my situa-_ 
tion were made clear to me and I flew into a rage. I — 
seized a dry leaf which was near me and shoving it — 
into my left nostril, I cried : * Is it possible that the dog © 
is the friend of man ? Is it true the snail is the enemy — 
of the turtle ?”” And from the top of the carafe, a fissure 
of glass murmured: ‘ Poor idiot! Enemies are not 
as silly as people think. They have beards and their 
brains are made of celluloid scrapings and potato peelings. — 
Friends have glass heads and bite like transmission 
belts. .*? % 

But I insisted: “ Is it true that flies do not die on 
clock hands ? Is it true that rice straw is used to make 
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neatballs ? Is it true that oranges gush out of mine 

ufts ? Is it true that bologna is made by blind people ? 
“Ts it true that quail suck ewes ? Is it true that noses get 
lost in fortresses ? Is it true that bathrooms fade away 
_ into pianos ? Is it true that the expression ‘ put out 
to grass’ does not signify having frozen feet ? Isit true 
_ that in dark rooms the song of dreams is never heard 2” 
- He then made a great noise like a pot falling and re- 
_ bounding on a stone staircase and a small opening ap- 

peared in my prison. Mercifully for me, it did not take 
long in growing to the proportions of a railroad tunnel 
at the entrance of which appeared a small creature which 
resembled both asardine anda butterfly. I was no longer 
_ alone and consequently I was in less of a hurry to leave the 
carafe, which I began to find quite congenial. It wouldn’t 
have taken much to have made me ask the sardine- 
butterfly to live with me, which probably she would 
not have refused me, for she seemed very gentle and 
_ obliging. However, I did not risk making this preposi- 

tion, which many would have found strange, although 
there is nothing more extraordinary in it than to throw 
a paving stone from the height of a sixth storey intoa 
street filled with a busy crowd in the hope of killing so- 
- meone. But the world is such that it is more scandalous 
_ ‘to live with a sardine-butterfly than to live alone in a 
carafe. And therefore I made no proposal to this char- 
ming creature. In fact, in entering the carafe, her wings 
_ fell down, her tail disappeared and also her fins, a spark 
_ followed by a small wisp of smoke escaped from her 
_ head, and I saw nothing in its place but a signpost on 
_ which was written: SCORPION, 200 KM 120. Again 
I fell into a violent temper and grabbing the sign post 
_ I threwit as hard as I could against my glass prison walls, 
_ To my great astonishment the sign post went through 
the carafe and bounced two or three times upon its outsi- 
de surface before reducing it to powder, It is then that 
~ I was surprised to find myself stretched out on my back 
‘ina field of wheat. As I made a movement to get on my 
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feet, twenty partridges flew out of my pockets wher 
they must have been hidden for a long time, — altho 
I had not been aware of it, — for they left a large num- 
ber of eggs which hatched in my hand. ‘ 
Having recovered from my surprise, I reflected that | 
one field was as good as another. Not without difficulty, — 
I succeeded in regaining the vertical position for which 
I was born, and threw jets of saliva to all sides, which | 
flew with one hasty wing-stroke, followed by the shots — 
of invisible hunters. I climbed into the ditch, taking © 
care not to crush the pretty little white moles which 
were taking the air and enjoying it naively. They had 
this pleasure rarely enough! They were so happy that, — 
although I was a stranger to them, they could not res- 
train themselves from confiding their story to me. It 
was a very small white mole with dragon-fly wings 
which spoke : i 


STORY OF THE WHITE MOLE 


Just as you see me, I was born in a box of polish. My > 
father was a chestnut vendor and my mother a sow. How — 
did that happen ? I cannot say. My father was a tall thin 
man, like a flint, except that his head was easily the lar- 
gest that could be imagined. He had no nose and his ears — 
hung like the stems of the Virginia creeper torn off by the | 
wind. Naturally he was stupid, that is why he was a chest-_ 
nut vendor. One day, having torn off a sow’s tail, he walked — 
throughtoul the city of Troyes shouting: THIS IS MY 
BLOOD. Soon the druggists ran on his trail, then the solici- 
tors, hardwaremen, cesspool cleaners, lacemakers, orthope- _ 
dists, justices of the peace, café keepers, sacristans, herb” 
dealers, amateur fishermen, children of pigs, and finally 
the clergymen. Then, seized by an intense terror, he hid 
the sow’s tail in a box of polish which he put ina letterbox 
with the following address : om 
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BENJAMIN PERET 


CLAY PIPE 
at IVORY TOWER 
near SCURVY (Morbihan). 


And the letter went high and low. Soon it mounted an 
iceberg, then descended into a vat, afterwards climbed to 
the branch of a tree the leaves of which it devoured, which 
_made it fall into a well where a bucket of blue glass pulled 
tt out to put it on the right road. Finally, after a thousand 
vicissitudes, it arrived in a palace. To tell the truth, the 
_ palace tn question looked more like a tulip which had sprung 
out of a decomposing skull, than a well arranged palace. 
In fact, the staircase was laid out like a dead snake in 
the hall and the upper stories were reached by means of an 
arrow which one stuck through one’s rump and which 
the ground floor shot up to the desired level. There the letter 
found its addressee, who paced from one end of the stairway 
to the other without meeting “ a living soul ”’ and asked 
himself in what desert without caravans nor camels, in 
what desert peopled only by the crackling noises of broken 
glasses, in what desert he dragged his melancholy feet 
like an asparagus which, expecting to be eaten with French 
dressing is only sucked with a white sauce. The unknown 
was no other than CLAY PIPE, famous for his duel with 
the empty bottles. 
It was then that I saw the light. 
_ But perhaps tt is worth while to tell of the marvellous 
adventures of CLAY PIPE and the empty bottles. 
— CLAY PIPE had always believed that virgins lived in 
shards of bottles. But having opened his left eye in one 
of them, he found he had been deceived and was quite vexed 
by it. Failing to find in the bottles the young virgins he 
was after, he resolved to raise there grandmothers suitably 
shriveled by a half century of usage. Is tt necessary to say 
that his project miscarried miserably 2? Hardly had the 
grandmothers been shut up in the bottle shards when they 
turned into liquid and became in a short time a sort of tar 
Tike that used to repair the streets of Paris. All hope thus to 
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obtain a generation of small sized grandmothers 
But CLAY PIPE was indefatigable. Without be 
discouraged, he sowed naval officers in the bottom 
bottles and that was his finish, for naval officers do noi 
smoke clay pipes, but debris from ships and sailors’ hair. 
which ts bad for the health of empty bottles. CLAY PIPE 
was not long in seeing the effect on his protégés, and he 
revenged himself on the naval officers whom he reduced 
to the stale of slugs, creatures much appreciated by empty 
bottles which eat a great many of them, especially in the 
springtime. He was, however, wrong not to hide from them 
the origin of their food and the bottles, which in spite of 
everything were much attached to the naval officers, became 
distinctly angry. A duel with lanterns resulted and CLAY 
PIPE was beaten, having swallowed only 721 lanterns” 
while the smallest of his adversaries had devoured ad least. 
a thousand. Since that day CLAY PIPE had paced the 
horizontal staircase from one end to the other, in the 
hope of finding his empty bottles again, but in vain. They 
have fled long ago, thanks to the springtime sprouts of 
geraniums which grow so frequently in the stomachs o 
pregnant women to bring on a premature delivery. 4 

And the little white mole went away as she had come, 
like a crescent moon. I found myself alone again, despe- 
rately alone, my feet attached to a sort of sleigh which 
was decorated with a host of little pigs similar to the 
flag of the United States. This showed me that the sleigh — 
was made of acorns,;and potato flour. While I reflected 
on the insolidity of such a vehicle, it started to move 
while the pigs flew away, crying : - 

‘‘ Lafayette Iam here !... Over there !... One doesn’t 
make omelets without breaking eggs... eggs... eggs... 
eggs... eggs... eggs... eggs... Negroes have flat feet... 
Swedes eat mussels... ’’ And a thousand other things 
in which the word * hair ’’ was repeated often. ua 

Only one young pig, glowing like a new coin, stayed 
on the sleigh and when it stopped near the ear of a natu- 
ralized elephant, addressed me as follows : a 


shs. I read Paul Bourget beginning at the end of each 
Iplay nighttable music. I caress the fingers of brides 
1 I keep a well known politician in the forest of my 
silks. What is he, and who am I ? 
_ But instead of replying to him, I asked : 
Mg Did you have to stand in line ? ”’ 
_ * Sit down, I beg of you, ”’ he replied. “* I have hada 
little cold and now you're saved. 
- “ JT understand nothing of all this, ’’ I could not help 
telling him, here where cauliflowers litter the airless 
rooms and turn yellow when by chance the little crystal 
spiders happen to meet them, playing their customary 
game of whist in the evening in the deserted squares, 
in spite of the fact that they have been closed to the 
public for a long time. But this stupid beast wouldn’t 
let me go away so easily, and taking me aside, asked : 
— * Does the gentleman want to put on his dressing 
‘gown ? ”’ 
_ Hoping to get rid of him, I replied in the same silly 
tone he had adopted : 
** T can’t find my bedroom slippers. 
Again the pig asked me: 
* Does the gentleman wish me to comb his hair ? 
ust part it. I can do the rest of it very well, ~’ 
-Treplied, worn out. 
_ During more than a day, the sleigh slid rapidly bet- 
ween a double hedge of porcupines who gravely contem- 
plated our strange rig and fled as soon as we were out of 
sight, uttering cries so piercing that the frightened birds 
fell to the ground, where they remained flattened out 
like a piece of putty on a glass. I began to get worried, 
the more so since an indefinable odor floated in the air, 
something like the smell of artichokes and like a well 
groomed head of hair. And our speed, which increased 
steadily ! And the pig, which had become as large as a 
hurch ! This animal upset me more than I could say, 
with his great pale face barred vertically with a sword 
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supporting a large cane to which were attached mo et 
fifty children’s balloons.To tell the truth, these balloons 
the purpose of which I did not understand, intrigued 
me considerably. For most of them contained a bearded 
man with his chest ornamented with many rusted deco- 
rations and which opened like a door, showing inside an 
ashcan running over with enormous rats which jostled 
and crushed one another, drawn no doubt by some allu- 
ring rottenness. . 
The pig, having observed my troubles and recommen- 
cing his questions, said to me : 
** What is he, and whoam I? ” . 
‘** No doubt the inventor of a cattle car, so-called be 
cause it serves for the transportation of playing cards, 
and principally clubs, like clovers, which must be spread 
out in good season upon green fields, in order that they 
may acquire the qualities of suppleness and endurance 
which other cards do not have. ”’ q 
The animal let out a great burst of laughter and mur-_ 
mured disdainfully : . 
* You’re joking. ”’ 
Then he commenced to sing : 


On the prairie there is a lock 

a lock that I know 

It glows and rocks . 
when the birds fly around 


On the prairie there is a camel 

a camel with no teeth 

I will make him some with a mirror 
and his humps shall be my reward 


On the prairie there is a pipe 
where my destiny hides 
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On the prairie there is an armchair 
I will sit down in this armchair 
And the tribunes will be at my feet 
It will be warm, it will be cold 


I will raise centipedes 

which I will give to the dressmakers 
and I will raise chair rungs 
which I will give to bicycles 
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_ For a long time he continued in this manner, which 
was far from reassuring to me. Suddenly as we approa- 
ched a forest which had barred the horizon for a long 
time, I saw the forest leave the ground and come gallo- 
ping to our sides after having bowed with respect to 
my companion, who, at this moment, appeared to be 
filled with unbearable self-sufficiency. They had a long 
conversation of which I could grasp several words which 
gave me no idea of what it was about ! 

_ “ .,.Down there, in this pavillion... what can these 
letters mean: S. G. D. G... If we should visit the naval 
section... provided that we should come safely into 
mort... etc ”’ 

_ However, I guess that itJhad to do with me and I had 
no doubt they intended to do me a bad turn, so I prepa- 
red to defend myself. I had no time for that. The forest 
grabbed me from behind, held me motionless in a second, 
then shoved my head into my stomach, glued my arms 
against my buttocks, and carried me away, rolling me 
like a barrel one pushes before one. 


q And since that day I have wandered over the world. 


; Translated from the French 
3 by Exxtior PAuL. 
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HUNGRY TO HEAR 


by LAURA RIDING 


Hungry to hear (like Jew-faces, kind but anticipating 
pain) they sit, their ears raw. The conversation remains 
genteel, of motor cars : her brother bought a car, he was 
having a six months’ vacation from an Indian post, he 
should have known better than to buy an American car, 
the value depreciates so, and she (his sister) should noi 
have lent it to her (her friend) even though it wasn’t 
her fault that the car made only fifteen miles to the gallon 
after she returned it. A clear situation like this, if 
which life is easy to understand, is cruel to them. If 
leaves no hooks in the mind around which opinions 
sympathies, silly repetitions can fester and breed dream: 
and other remote infections — too remote always t 
give sufficient pain. They long to be held fast, to hay 
confusion and uncertainty make a confused and uncer 
tain hanging of them. There they sit, having pins-and 
needles of obscurity which they mistake for sensation 
They open their newspapers : ‘* I suppose it is foolis! 
to spend all this time reading newspapers ? They am 
lying and dishonest and devoted to keeping a certal 
portion of the population in ignorance and intellectue 
slavery ? Or is it foolish to take it so seriously ? I shall g 
on reading them out of sophistication ?... ”’ Oh, go t 
hell, A 
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FROM A NOTE BOOK 


by MARCEL NOLL 


_ IT have nothing ; no style. I am the friend of two or 
three men, but have I any friends ? (that is to say, is 
there a man in the world who takes the slightest pride 
in the thought that he is my friend ?) Perhaps there will 
have been, afterwards. 

_ A castle in the forest is not a bird in the hand. 
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Hell of a day, nevertheless, taken all in all, for my 
ars buzz with the sound of two or three things I consi- 
lered most despairingly. The Place de la Concorde ; 
he scene of a useless dream which I don’t care to remem- 
er on waking ; an atmosphere that debilitates and op- 
esses through boredom ; an architecture that is false 
ven though attractive when we first approach it ; no 
erosity of spirit in this assembly of pompous buil- 
ings. And what idyls, good Lord, what loves did you 
lan for in such surroundings ? Happy are those who 
1 say, ‘‘ Iam bored by X by Y, etc... ’’ For myself, 
only know these three words, or rather these two words 
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and a half: I’m bored. 
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Here are several newspaper clippings, sundry 
items etc... For example, this one, having to do w 
the Guyot case, that gives the deposition of a gen- 
darme by the name of Venin; when questioned by the 
president as to the attitude of the accused at the time 
of his arrest, Gendarme Venin: Guyot’s attitude was 
one of cheering cynicism. 


* 
* %* 


E. left Paris yesterday. B is in D. A (to mention him) 
also. As for myself, I am going to leave in 3 or 4 days. 
But I saw M. R. to-day, and T., and C., and she was 
extraordinarily nice. 

And yet, here is what I scrawled on a scrap of paper, 
after dinner : 

Place Pigalle, 27. 7. 8. 30 in the evening. To walk 
around behind that Cadum soap sign, on that flat roof, 
only 20 yards above the level on which I now move, 
on which houses are regularly built, and where I find 
things so boring... existence would be changed 
provided, of course, that I could be at the same time 
up there and down here. 

Peace, war... hand me a spy-glass. 


* 
* * 
Copy of a letter addressed to M. R. 


S. Gr. d V. August 

My dear friend, . 
That which is alive and that which is dead in Hegel’ 
philosophy by Benedetto Croce, the Album of a Pes 
simist, by Alphonse Rabbe, the early prophetic book 
of Blake, En Menage by Huysmans, the Poems of Du 
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MARCEL NOLL 


_easse, Ars Brevis by Raymond Lulle, the Fleurs du Mal, 
a little volume about Baudelaire’s life, a certain fear, 
lots (oh, lots !) of boredom, a little of this foolish hope 
in the clemency of an isolation, which has no further 


secrets for anybody, sweaters, ties, your letter, writing- 
paper, boredom, and all that, and boredom, I put into 
a trunk and I left Paris on the morning of a day which 


_ started out cloudy. 


I expected to answer your nice letter as soon as my 
vacation started, as I felt myself incapable of doing so 
in Paris itself. But where did I get the illusion of a change 
in my humour, anyway ? Was it the sudden sight of 
the sea ? The thought of a beneficial rest before me ? 
Perhaps. The fact is that you owe this piteous « sign 
of life *’ to the last 5 or 6 hours which I have just spent 
reading and smoking. Fortunately, I ended by thinking 
of your letter. But can I answer it ? And yet, it is one of 
those that have given me the most pleasure. But what 
is there to say when one feeling only — that of the fil- 


_ thiness of living — dominates all the rest. And what is 


‘ 
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there to do, anyway, when we believe we have to all 
intents and purposes ended our lives, when we feel that 
nothing belongs to us any longer, nothing but a certain 
understanding of the great and small injustices of life 2 
But let’s not talk of that ; | hope that when I die nothing 
will remain of all that. An epitaph, perhaps: HE WAS 
BORED. That’s all. 

(I have read it over and find this letter quite absurd, 
especially since it is addressed to you. That shows a 
pretty state of confusion). 

I should be very happy if you would write me (you 
would even do me a great service). But do it soon, so 
that your letter will reach me here (I expect to pack off 


- in a week.) 


the next day; Last night there was a féte in the village. 
From my window could be seen the wing of a very old 
house, and above it, far above it, in the sky, a moon 
which lighted up everything. It was then I suddenly 
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understood these dogs which are said t > * by 
moon’; I understood their fury and their inconsolabl 
sadness. I thought I would tell you this to-day (because 
I couldn’t in decency send you this letter as I had left 
it yesterday). And now I am afraid of adding to it yet 
another of these sombre litanies which you will un- 
doubtedly judge very severely 4 
Nevertheless, I had a most lovely dream last night, 
but it left me in such a torpor that even though it is 
7 o’clock in the evening, I am not yet from under its — 
spell. I like that just as well. What is there to add ? 
to think ? To think again and always when night will 
come again and it is already quite late, that I have let 
the day pass by with its rain, its clouds, its sun, its wind, — 
by intentionally eliminating all the possibilities of the 
unexpected, in order now (the acting body and the 
thinking body having, by mutual accord, decided to 
cut loose) to tell of vacancy in time, and this vacant 
time ? 
No, I believe it is better, that we shake hands as 
when you used to come to the Gallery. And yet, write 
me whatever you want, and as often as you feel like it. 
Your friend, 
M. N. 


* 
* ORK 
But may I never forget Lillian’s face ! 
* 
* * 


A card from Morise and a letter from a subscriber to 
the “Revolution Surrealiste’’ is all the postman deign- 
ed to bring me to-day. At present I am in my usual 
state, that is to say, vaguely sad. A slight tension in the 
throat as befits a hysterical person, I listen, without 
meaning to, to the cracking and singing of the telegraph 
wires trying to persuade myself of the absurdity of 
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n state. But what is the origin, after two weeks 

or rest, of this weakness which permits me to 

Tegister only impressions coming from the outside. 
Before, I knew at least how to fix my attention on 

a book; but to-day I am constantly distrait when I 

read. I do, of course notice from time to time some 

_ vague flash on the horizon of my thought, slight no- 

_ tions, whims, nearly always regrets, which hardly have 

_ time to appear only to sink, a second later, into the 

luxuriant chaos of impressions growing up. around the 

_ book in my hands. I have been thinking these last few 

days about a novel which I have already spoken of 

_ wanting to write. I thought it might be called « Ship- 

wreck Hunters ”’, but I see clearly that the printed book 

_ which I would have before me, would not be the one 

I had imagined. 

And still I have several reasons for being discontented 

_ with my stay here : the name of the village, this stupid 

_ and frightfully ineffectual room which resembles a refuge 

_ without being one, this bitterness I felt on finding out 

- that I could not live hereas I had planned in Paris, the 
yapping of the wind, the close stupidity of the sea, ¢ 

_ future prospects, the aggravation of my sickness, ete. etc. 
And in my breast contradictory feelings seem to be 

_ engaged still in a pretty struggle, if I am to judge by 

_ my changes of expression, my brusque leaps from one 

mood to another, by the alternatives of anguish and 

sudden will power which I notice in myself. It is aston- 

ishing that I am not torn into little bits which this 

wind could carry away like some sinister grain. Is it 

to be wondered at, then, that my heart should be in 

revolt ? My heart which at one time desired, as none 

other, a multitude of little things, some of which I now 

possess (and just those which were to contribute most 

‘surely to a certain happiness, already glimpsed) but 

which lie about, forlorn and unused, all around me, 

in my suit-cases, in Paris, in my pockets... 4 
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But come now! let’s be calm. Instead of watching 
the evolution of all these stupid ills of the soul, instead 
of following with an inadequately concealed anguish the 
alternatives of this little ready-made neurasthenia, let 
us tell ourselves a story. Or let us think seriously, like 
the rest of humanity, let us think objectively, get some- 
thing to do, by God ! Because, without it, they will get _ 
us again (they will get us anyway, but we prefer to post- 
pone this inevitable event); haven’t we trumpeted | 
enough that everything we really love is destined to— 
perish ; haven’t we shouted our admiration often enough 
for this chance which replies invariably to the questions 
that touch ourselves: ‘* Phantom, haunting the waste | 
land, ’’ or ** Lost Navigator ”’ or possibly ‘* Wander- | 
ing Soul ”; We get only what we deserve, the other — 
imbecile whispers to me. And who dares, if you please, to 
grant me ah deserts ? For it was clearly understood — 
that fault would not exist for me. And now I discover — 
one in myself; this note-book. Through what detour, F 
what association of ideas could I have reached the point — 
of such conduct ; keeping a diary. And what a diary ! 
I therefore punish this unjustifiable, stupid, unworthy 
and grotesque conduct as it should be punished. Good ! 
But having promised it, I must finish it. And now I’m 
growing spoiled in the bargain. What bargain ? With 
whom ? With myself. There we have it : no ! this melan- 
choly, this anguish, this malady and even the little: 
ready-made neurasthenia I spoke of a while back, are 
not to be laughed at! It is very serious. It is tragic. 
It is hateful. It is monstrous. It is not of this earth. 
It is sacred. It burns. It is both hot and cold. Both dull 
and brilliant. It is terrible for an hour, comforting fol 
another. It is hell! What! My aloneness. ; 

For the pleasure of the curious, for those who lik 
strange or merely unusual fates ; let them never try t 
penetrate further into a knowledge of my personality. 
Let them never attempt to discover any phosphorescen 
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form in the night which I inhabit. Because it is not hope 
ev hich makes me live ; itis — and what better proof could 
I give of my pessimism — two or three certainties. Do 
what you like ; sell my skin at auction or drink to my 
health ; fear is with me and you can all go hang. I am 
delirious without fever, I undress ailments, I am also 
serving my term perhaps for having wanted to live ; oh, 
only a second! I saw clearly afterwards that it was a 
mistake, I had made a slip, hardly more serious than 
those I have made since. And I know quite well that 
I would have preferred never to come to live in this 
hell. I will give this note-book to a psychiatrist who will 
have a good five minutes’ laugh ; because I am adding 
that I still have one hope, which is to become master 
of the hell in question. And look out! Perhaps I am, 
already ! How do I know! Amuse yourselves, take your 
pincers, your scissors and your plyers, and dig in the 
corner of the prison where you have buried me. Carrions 
that you are! 
__ Day is breaking. A path, and all around, weary, tired 
land, A lark flies away. Is it Poetry ? 

In the field there is a man crouching, something taps 
on the window pane behind which a man lives alone. He 
pricks up his ears, and now he is very pleased, because 
he sees he is not alone : the pane speaks to him: “ You 

are right to use me for a mirror, I am not so cruel. Not 
so cruel as the eyelids of her whom you would like to 
love, not so cruel as the idea you have of yourself. I 
have seen many come and go like you, I mean many 
who had a head and a breast : they have all succeeded ; 
the first day they looked at me sadly, like yourself, a 
week later they looked at the reflection of their neckties, 
and one day they never came back. ” With that the 
‘pane shivered into bits. The man has just broken it 
with his fist. And now he binds up his wounds. He 
thinks about sleep. And something inside him becomes 
silent at last. 
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_ lilacs pleased him. 


A COUNTRY PASSION 


by MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


The paper was not interesting. At the end of the 
column he did not remember what he had been reading 
and tossed the paper on the porch, slumping back in~ 
the chair, looking over into Corley’s back yard. 

A clump of lilac trees prevented him from looking 
directly through he open door to Corley’s kitchen. Jim — 
Cline, stitting on the porch, could see two wire bird-— 
cages on Corley’s back veranda. The faint smell of 


Jim got up leaning over the porch rail. He sucked in 
his upper lip and the moustache tickled him, and he 
rubbed his hand quickly across his bearded face. Ettie 
Corley came out and sat down on the back steps. Ettie 
was sixteen but so backward for her age she had had to” 
quit school. Jim was twenty-nine years older than Ettie. — 
In two days time Ettie was to go away to an institutio 1 
in Barrie. Jim had wanted to marry her but the minister, 
who had reminded him that he had been in jail four times, 
would not marry them so he had come to an agreement L 
with her any way. 

Jim rubbed the toecap of his right boot against the 
heel of his left. His boots were thick and heavy, he repair- 
ed them himself and could not get the soles on evenly. 
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s brother Jak out and picked up the paper. 
ike saw Jim’s forehead wrinkling and knew he was 


of the canaries in a cage on Corley’s veranda started to 
sing and Jake looked over and saw Ettie. 

fee It aint no good, Jim.,”’ 

gto ea a 

** What’s the matter? ” 

“* Aw lay off, Jake. ”’ 

_ “ Heard uptown today they’re thinkin’ of ropin’ 
- you in on somethin’ pretty bad. ” 

__ ** They roped me in a few times before, didn’t they, 
eedake 2? ”’ : 
** Well, it’s done you no good. ’ 
** Awright, it’s done me no good. 
tie De Serious. 

** Whose going to touch me around here ? 
Jim turned away in disgust and looked through the 
lilac leaves. Jake thrust his hands in his pockets, then 
drew the right one out and examined the palm attentive- 
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_ The sun’s hitting the porch,” Jim said suddenly. 
* J think [ll go in. ’” He got up, turning toward the 
door. The sun shone on his thick neck. He turned around, 
shaking his head, blinking his eyes in the sun, 

* Didn’t I buy Corley’s coal last winter ? Where'd 
_Ettie be now if it weren’t for me ? Where’s her sister 
gone, running around like a little mink somewhere ? ” 

He went in the house, right through the kitchen to 
the hall and out to the front steps. He looked around, 
surprised to find himself facing the street so unexpect- 
edly, then stared down at a broken picket in the walk, 
* Jim looked at the one broken picket in particular, 
wondering how he could fix things up with Ettie. He 
_ stepped down to the walk and pulled the broken picket 
from the scantling and tossed it out to the road. Dust 
formed in a small cloud and drifted toward the green 
_ grass on the other side of the road, 
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puzzled about something that was worrying him. One — 
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the house and ood 


and came out to the sidewalk and down to Cline’ a 


“* What do ya want, Jim? ” 

‘“ What’s up, do you know ? ” 

I’m kind of scared. They got it out of me. ” 
They wont do nothin’, that’s all right. ” 

** Cant we beat it, Jim ? ” 

** No use, you cant beat it. ”’ 

She looked up at him, her mouth hanging open, a big 
girl for her age, her dress four inches above her knees, @ 
her hair uncombed. Jim didn’t notice that her hair 
wasn’t combed he was so eager to explain something to 
her, an idea that might be carried to a point where 
everything would be satisfactory, but words wouldn’t 
come readily. It was a feeling inside him, but he had no 
words for it. He felt himself getting hold of a definite 
thought. Last winter he had wanted to give her some 
underwear after discovering she had made some her- 
self out of sacking, but she had protested strongly against 
such extravagance. 

“ ['m going to give you something to wear before 
you go way, Ettie. ”’ 

6 Aw iio. 

“ I’m going to get the car out and we’ll go downstreet 
and get some. ”’ 

She looked at him, half grinning, wiping away a 
strand of hair from her face. She looked worried, moist- 
ening her lips. ae 

Etti leaned against the thick poplar tree, while Jim 
went around the house to get the car. He had a slouchy — 
stride, his wide shoulders swinging as he walked. 

The car rocked and swayed coming up the driveway. — 
Ettie got into the car. Passing Corleys Jim drove slowly 
without looking at Ettie. Mrs. Corley came out to the — 
sidewalk, wiping her hands in her apron, shaking her 
head jerkily. She watched the car turn the corner, then — 
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went into the house quickly, 
on the steps. 

__ At the Elton Avenue bridge Jim stopped the car while 
Noble’s cow crossed, its tail swishing against the rear 
mudguard. Tommie Noble, following a few paces 
behind, glanced at Jim and Ettie, then turned his head 
away. ‘“ Co Boss, ”’ he said, cutting at the cow with a 
_ gad. The car jerked forward, Ettie bounced back, her 
head hitting Jim’s shoulder. 

_ They drove down Main street and Jim parked the 
car outside Hunt’s drygoods store. Until the car stop- 


| ped in front of the store, Jim had imagined himself going 


her loose shoes scraping 


in with Ettie, but he merely took hold of her by the 
wrist, giving her an idea of the things he thought she 
should buy. Ettie giggled a little till Jim took seven 
dollars out of his pocket and counted it carefully. 
** Aw gee, Jim, you’d be good to me, ”’ she said. 
She got out of the car and walked timidly across the 
_ sidewalk to the store. The door closed behind her and 
_ Jim fidgeted to get a more comfortable position, one foot 
thrust over the car door, his eyes closed. Ettie would 
just about be talking to a clerk, he thought, and imag- 
ined the woman }taking down from a shelf many flimsy 
articles for a girl. He hoped Ettie would not buy the 
first shown to her instead of taking time to pick out 
pale blue, or cream, or even pink, which would be a 
nice color for a girl. Jim opened his eyes, looking down 
the street. Three kids, swinging wet bathing suits, were 
coming along the street. 
Smiling prettily Ettie crossed over to the car and Jim 
_ kicked the door open with his heel. She had the bundle 
under her arm. ‘‘ Oh, boy, ”’ she said, climbing into the 
car. Jim looked at her, her cheeks flushed, eyes bright, 
and grinning, he started the car. She would become a 
fine woman later on he thought. 
_ We'll be getting along, ”’ he said cheerfully, 
 * Aint it too bad we got to go home. ” 
om 6 Aw hell, Ettie. ” — 
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The car turned out to the middle of the ro 
backed up, and Jim saw the sheriff, Ned B kle,, 16 
out of a car at the curb. Jack Spratt and Henry Tom- 
kins were with him. The three men, walking alert 
approached Jim’s car. 

** Get out of the car, Jim, ” the sheriff said. q 

‘** What’s the matter, Ned, ” Jim said suspiciously, 
though appearing very friendly, Ned had arrested him 
three times, twice for stealing chickens, once when he 
had got into a fight at Clayton’s blind pig, but it had 
required at least three men to hold him. The sheriff 
weighed two hundred and twentyfive pounds, his hard 
hat was pushed well back on his head, a two days’ 
growth of hair was on his face. Jim did not look directly 
at either Tompkins or Spratt, though aware of them as 
if they had been just a few feet away from him many 
times before. 

“* Now Jim, there’s a couple of charges against you, 
you know how it is, Jim. ” 

as Awright, go on, don’t get tongue tied. 

‘* Well, it’s about Ettie, Jim ”. 

‘ What abou ther 2? ” 

** Her old woman’s had a lot to say. 

Jim leaned over the steering wheel, eats at the 
sheriff, then glancing casually at Ettie, was suddenly 
disappointed and bewildered. He straightened up, his 
back erect, resentful, his neck getting red, his moustache 
twitching till his lower lip moved up and held it. His 
left foot shot out and the door flew open catching Tomp- 
kins in the middle, forcing back two or tree paces. 

Jim jumped out, but tripped on the running board and 
lurched forward, ‘bumping blindly against Tompkins 
and spinning half way round. Tompkins wrapped his 
arms around Jim’s back and held on as Jim tried to 
swing him off. Twice he swung his shoulders, and one 
of Tompkins’ arms lost its grip, only someone had Jim’s 
feet. He yelled sud kicked out with his free foot, the 
boot sinking into something soft, but a huge weight 
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his shoulders, forcing him down slowly, his 
ses bending gradually, his feet stationary, his legs 
held tightly together. They had him. Jim knew when 
they had him in such a way he couldn’t move. Always 
they tried to get him the same way. He toppled over on 
this back and the road bricks hurt his shoulder blades. 

‘© Just a minute now till I get the cuffs out, ” the 
sheriff said. 

The cuffs went on easily. Jim, stretched out on the 
road, twisted his head till he could see Ettie, who was 
standing up in the car, leaning over the seat crying and 
yelling, ‘‘ Leave him alone, do ya hear, leave him alone ”’. 

They hoisted him to his feet. He walked willingly to 
the sheriff’s car. People who had come out of the stores 
to stand on the curb now formed a ring around the police 
car. ‘“* Aw leave the guy alone, ” somebody yelled. Ned 
Bickle pushed Jim into the back seat and got in beside 
him. Tompkins stepped into the driver's seat. Spratt 
went over to Jim’s car’to drive Ettie home. 

« This is about the worst you been in yet, ’’ Bickle 
said to Jim as the car passed the drygoods store. The 
‘sheriff puffing a little, was smiling contentedly, feeling 
goodnatured. 
me yeah. °° 
- « Tm afraid you'll do a long stretch, Jim. ‘ 
«© What for 2? What gets into you guys ? ° 
~ Seduction and abduction we're calling it, Jim. 
= ** Aw lay down. ”’ 

Under the maple tree in front of the jail the car stop- 
‘ped. The leaves of the tree were so low they scraped 
against Jim’s bare head as he stood up to get out. The 
jail was a one story brick building, four cells and a yard 
with a twelve foot brick wall. Jim had been in jail three 
‘times but had never remained there more than fifteen 
days. 

Tompkins and Spratt followed Jim and the sheriff 
into the cell and leaned against the wall, very serious, 
while Ned was taking the handcuff from his own wrist, 
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then from Jim’s wrist. Jim, rubbing his wrist, looked at 
the bare walls, many names written there, his own over 
at the corner, underneath the window. ae 

** Who else is around ? ” Jim asked. 
** Willie Hopkins. ”’ ‘ 
‘What for =? a 
** Stealing three barrels of wine from old man Stan-_ 
ley-s cellar.” 
Jim sat down on the bed and they went out, locking 
the door carefully. Jim leaned forward, his elbows on his _ 
knees, his chin cupped in his hands, staring at three 
iron bars in the small window. Sitting there on the bed — 
he felt all right till he remembered that an hour ago he - 
had been sitting on his back porch looking at the lilacs. 
He got up and walked around the room, his thoughts — 
confused, and when he tried thinking slowly his head — 
seemed to ache. He sat down on the bed to forget all | 
about it, stretching his legs out, his arms behind his 
head. The sun shone through the window forming bar-_ 
red squares of light on the opposite wall. } 
A tap on the door aroused him. ‘* Heh, Jim ’’. Dannie — 
Erker, the guard, was smiling at him. ‘* Do you want to — 
take some exercise in the yard ? ” q 
** Not now, ” Jim said mildly. 
** Aint you feeling well ? ”’ : 
** Awright. ” 3 
* Suit yourself then, I thought you'd like to, that’s 
ars, i. 
Jim lay on the bed till Dannie brought him some 
supper, cold beef, potatoes and maple syrup. The 
meat and potatoes he ate greedily, and liked the 
maple syrup so much he coaxed Dannie to give him an 
extra saucerful and promised to play checkers after 
supper. a 
For fifteen minutes Jim waited for Dannie to return 
with the checker board. Then he heard Dan’s vi 
and another voice. The Rev. Arthur Sorrel, a plu 
agreeable little man with a small nose, the mi 
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who had refused to marry Ettie and Jim, came into 
the cell with Dannie. 

“© Well, Mr. Cline, ”’ he said. 

“Well, ’’ Jim said soberly. 

* I thought we might want to talk things over. 
‘ Maybe I’d better get another chair. ’’ Dan said. 
* Don’t bother. [ll stand, or perhaps sit on the bed. ” 

Dan went away. Jim folded his arms across his chest 
and glared at the minister, who sat down on the edge 
of the bed. 

** T want you to understand, Jim, that Ill do all 
in my power to help you. I’m not against you. *’ The 
minister scratched his head thoughtfully, rubbing his 
cheek with the palm of his hand. ‘* But there’s not 
much I can do for you, ”’ he added. 

** There’s only one thing I want to know, ” Jim said. 

‘* What’s that. ” 

“ Tf I’m guilty, what’ll I get for it? ” 

** Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure, I mean I cant say for 
certain but I’m afraid it will be life and lashes. That’s 
‘the usual thing. ”’ 

Jim jumped up. “ Life? ” 

** And lashes, yes. But I can do all in my power to 
have them go easy on the lashes. ” 

Eipite, eh? ”’ 

im afraid so. ” 

Jim sat down, then stretched out on the bed, vaguely 

aware that the minister was talking but not interested 
in following the words... 

* « Ettie is going down to Barrie tomorrow and she’ll 
be with the Ladies of Charity and I wouldn’t wonder if 
she grew up to be a decent woman ”’. 

Jim, staring at the ceiling, did not answer. 

** Of course she’s had the worst home in town and 
something should have been done about it long ago’, 
he said. 

_ Jim did not answer. 
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The minister got up, slightly irritated, and cal 
through the door to Dannie, who let him out. 
Turning over on the bed Jim rubbed his forehead on 
the pillow. The minister had said he would get life and 
he had helped Corleys and bought coal for them last 
winter. Everybody in town knew he had bought coal 
and food and some men had said the Corley kid would be 
lucky if he married her. Jim sat up, feeling uneasy. He 
had almost hit upon an idea that would be a solution 
for everything. Everybody knew it would be best for 
Ettie to marry him, and Ettie wanted to, and he could go 
to work, but the people who had arrested him, couldn’t 
understand it. Fiercely indignant, he felt himself 
getting excited. If he could get out he could explain his 
idea to everybody and get people behind him. Jim walk-— 
ed over to the window and looked out over the yard to 
the tall brick building, the waterworks. : 
A key turned in the door, ** How about the checkers” 
now ? ” Dannie Parker said. a 
** I sot a headache Dannie. Can’t I go out in the 
yard a while ? ”’ a 
‘© Wouldn’t you like a little game first ? ” 
** T feel kinda rotten, Dannie. ” " 
** Did Sorrel bother you ? ” 3 
‘“‘ No, I just feel punk. ” 
“ Allright, just as you.say. ” if 
Dannie left him alone in the yard. It was about half 
past seven daylight saving time and the sun was striking 
the tops of the trees. Jim walked the length of the yard 
without looking at the walls. Walking back his eye fol- 
lowed the top line of the wall. He wasn’t thinking of 
anything, just watching the wall. It was very old. He 
could remember when it was built twenty-five years 
ago. Cracks and crevices were spoiling it. One long cre- 
vice ran the full height of the wall. a 
Slyly he looked around at the jail, though he kept on 
walking. Passing the crevice he saw that there was room 
for his boot three feet above the ground, :: 
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The second time he passed the crevice he turned 
quickly, jammed in his boot, reached up, hoisting him- 
self to the wall top. He dropped over to the street. No 
one in sight. He started to run. As he ran down the 
Street he tried to concentrate on the idea of doing some- 
thing definite that would explain his feeling for Ettie, 
-and appeal to the whole town. The idea had come to 
him back in the cell, but it was necessary to get home 
first. He passed Hanson’s grocery store, then the Catho- 
lic church and the caretaker watering the lawn yelled 
at him. : 
___He ran across the bridge and on to Corley’s house. 
Mrs. Corley was sitting on the veranda. Seeing her, he 
stopped, shaking drops of sweat from his forehead and 
pulling his shirt open at the throat. “ Now you keep 
out of this, do you hear, you old bat, ” he said. She 
‘stood up, remained motionless, then squealing ran in 
_the door, slamming it. “ Scared as a rabbit ’’. Jim said 
to himself. He laughed out loud. He walked around his 
own house and in the back way. The evening paper was 
on the porch. 

No one was in the house. In the front room he sat 
down on the sofa, breathing deeply, fascinated by the 
heavy beating of his heart. He was ready to go on with 
the idea of getting people behind him but did not know 
how to go about it. He stood up angrily, rubbing his 
forehead. His own head was to blame. There was a way, 
only he couldn’t see it and make use of it. 

He stepped into the hall to the telephone and called 
up the sheriff, Ned Bickle. “* Is that you, Ned ? This 
is Jim Cline. You’d better keep away from me. I’m out 
and I’m going to stay out ”’. 

_ Jim didn’t hear what the sheriff said. Walking away 
from the phone he felt much better. He went upstairs 
0 get a Mauser revolver from the bureau drawer. He 
put it in his back pocket. No one would bother him, but 


t was better to have it. Downstairs he felt helpless won- 
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dering how it was the idea had seemed so simple back in 
the cell. ye c 
A car drew up on the road. Jim heard the car and 
turned to run out the back door. He rubbed his chin, 
assuring himself he should go out the front door. He 
opened the door and stood there on the veranda. Ned 
Bickle jumped out of the car, pointing a gun. 

Jim half opened his mouth, getting ready to give an 
explanation, then looked stupidly at the barrel of the 
gun. He couldn’t think of anything to say. Hunching 
his shoulders, he resentfully clenched his fists, leaning — 
forward, his forehead wrinkled. He half turned on one~ 
heel, his hand moving toward his hip. 

“-Stickem Up.aJim.n . @ 

Jim straightened up and let his muscles relax. His 
mouth closed abruptly, there was no way of getting — 
people behind him. Shaking his head he grinned sheep-_ 
ishly, holding out his hands. Ned slipped on the cufls. 

It was getting dark and crickets were singing along 
the road. Jim got in the back seat between two men. — 
** You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Jim, ’’ Ned | 
said. | 
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: by RAYMOND ROUSSEL 


: 

_ Soon the sound of foot-steps was heard; all eves 
turned towards the left, and around the south-west 
4 M . 
corner of the esplanade could be seen approaching 
a strange, pompous procession. 

It was headed by the emperor's thirty-six sons, group- 


ed six deep according to size, who composed a negro 
phalanx ranging in age from three to fifteen. Fogar, the 
eldest of them all, who was placed at the back among 


the taller ones, carried in his arms an immense cube of 


ee renstormed into a playing die by a thorough white- 
Washing on which were painted black hollow dots. At 
a sign from Rao, a native charged with overseeing the 
manoeuvres of the parade, the group of children started 
to walk slowly along the side of the esplanade which 
was occupied by the Bourse. 

After them, in a delightful drill figure, there came the 
en wives of the sovereign, graceful Ponukeleian women 
filled with charm and beauty. 

Finally the emperor Talou VII appeared, curiously 
otten up as a café-concert singer, with a low-cut blue 
ress, that had a long train in back, on which the num- 
er ** 472 ” stood out in black figures. 

His negro face, full of a savage energy, was not without 
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with its ne waved me io blond hat oe 
led his daughter Sirdah by the hand, a slender chi 
of eighteen whose convergent eyes were veiled byat 
film, and who bore on her black forehead a red birth- 
mark that seemed to assume the form of a nine 
corset starred with yellow darts. 
The Ponukeleian troops marched behind them, com- 
posed of superb ebony-skinned warriors, heavily armed 
under their attire of plumes and amulets. 4 
Little by little the procession followed the same direc- 
tion as the group of children. 
Passing in front of the sepulchre of the zouave, Sirdah, 
who undoubtedly had counted her steps, suddenly 
approached the tombstone, and gently pressed on it a 
long kiss full of the purest tenderness. Having accomp- 4 
lished this pious duty, the blind girl affectionately 
took her father’s hand. 


When they had nearly reached the far side of the oll 
planade, the emperor’s sons, directed by Rao, turned 
right so as to go along the north side of thé vast quadrila- 
teral; then when they reached opposite corners, they 
manceuvred a second time and came down towards us, 
while the procession, which was still being swelled a 
its source by numerous cohorts, followed exactly in 
their tracks. 

At the end, the last black warriors having made theil 
entry as the children in the front ranks reached the south- 
ern limits, Rao cleared a space around the altar, and 
all the newcomers massed themselves together in an 
orderly manner, on the two lateral faces, heads to d 
towards the central point of the square. 

From every side, a crowd of negroes, formed by 1 the 
population of Ejur, had assembled behind the sycamo es 
to take part in the charming spectacle. oa 
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__ Still massed six deep, the emperor’s sons, on reaching 
the middle of the esplanade, stopped facing the altar, 

Rao took from Fogar’s arms the monstrous die, which 
he balanced several times so as to throw it in the air 
with all his might; the enormous cube, fifty centime- 
_ tres high, went up in whirling movements, a white mass 
specked with black, then, describing a well closed curve, 
rolled along the ground before it settled itself. With one 
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glance, Rao read the number two on the upper face and 
coming towards the docile phalanx, pointed to the second 
row, who were the only ones to remain in their places ; 
_ the rest of the group, picking up the die, ran mingling 
_ with the crowd of warriors. 
' Talou then slowly joined the chosen ones whom fate 
had just designated to serve him as pages. Soon, in the 
_ midst of a deep silence, the emperor started majestically 
_ towards the altar, escorted by the six privileged children 
_ who carried, by handfuls, the train of his robe. 
_ After having ascended the several steps | s-ading to the 
_ summarily spread table, Talou ordered Rao to approach, 
holding in both hands the heavy coronation coat which 
he presented inside out. The emperor, stooping over, 
‘slipped his head and arms into the three openings cut 
in the middle of the cloth, which, with its large folds 
falling about him, soon covered him all the way to the 
eround. 
_ Thus attired, the monarch turned proudly towards 
the assembly as though to display his new costume to all 
eyes. 
The rich, silky stuff represented a large map of Africa, 
with the principal lakes, rivers and mountains indicated, 
_ The pale yellow of the land contrasted sharply with 
the shaded blue of the sea, which extended on every 
side as far as the general shape of the garment demanded, 
_ Fine silver lines in curved and harmonius zig-zags 
streaked the surface of the Ocean, so as to evoke, through 
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a sort of design, the continual undulating movement 
of the waves. v 
The southern half of the continent was all that could 
be seen between the emperor’s neck and ankles. ¥ 
On the western side, a black point accompanied by 
the name “* Ejur *’, was to be seen near the mouth of a 
river, whose source came out of a mountainous pile, ra-_ 
ther far towards the east. a 
On both sides of this vast stream of water an immense 
red blot represented the states belonging to the all-pow-_ 
erful Talou. j 
Flatteringly, the designer of the model had extended 
indefinitely the limits, about which little was known, 
moreover, of this imposing domain which was subject to 
one sceptre ; the brilliant red, widely distributed to the 
north and east extended southward as far as the termi- — 
nal point, where the words “ Cape of Good Hope, *” 
were spread out in large black letters. 


After a while, Talou turned towards the altar ; on his — 
back, the rest of the stole showed the northern part of 
Africa, falling down the other side in the center of an — 
similar marine frame. a 

The solemn moment was at hand. % 

The monarch, in a loud voice, started reading a 
native text traced with the aid of hieroglyphics on a sheet 
of parchment placed in the center of the narrow table. 

It was a sort of bull through which, by virtue of his 
religious power, Talou, already emperor of Ponukele, © 
consecrated himself king of Drelchkaff. # 

When the proclamation came to an end, the sovereign 
took the vase which was intended to represent the ampul- 
la, and turning sidewise, poured oil on the end of his 
hand, in order later to grease his forehead with his fing 
gertips. a 

He forthwith put the phial back in its place, and de 
cending the altar steps, soon reached the litter of folia; 
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sh peed by rubber-plants. Placing his foot on the corpse 
of Yaour, he then heaved a long sigh of joy, lifting his 
head triumphantly, as though to humiliate the remains 
of the defunct king before everybody. 

Coming back, after this proud gesture, he gave the 
heavy coat, which he had promptly removed, to Rao. 
_ Escorted by his six sons, who carried his train again, 
he walked slowly in our direction, then turned towards 
the theatre of the “ Incomparables ’’, to take his place 
before the crowd. 


. * * 

_ At this moment the wives of the emperor came for- 
ward into the middle of the esplanade. 

- Rao soon joined them, carrying a heavy bowl which 
he placed on the ground in their midst. 

The ten young women fell forward together around 
the receptacle which was filled with a thick blackish 
-food-substance that they ate hungrily, using their hands 
to carry it to their lips. 

_ After a few minutes, the entirely empty bowl was 
taken out by Rao and the negresses being satiated, took 
up their places for the Luenn’chétuz, a religious dance 
much in favor in the country and which was especially 
reserved for solemn occasions. 

_ They started with several slow evolutions mingled 
with supple and undulating movements. 

_ From time to time they let loud reverberations escape 
through their wide-opened mouths, and the noises soon 
‘increased with a prodigious rapidity. Instead of hiding 
these repugnant sounds, they forced them to greater 
brilliance, seeming to rival each other in the amount of 
noise obtainable. 

This general chorus, which accompanied the calm and 
gracious pavane by way of music, revealed to us the 
‘rather special virtues of the unknown substance which 
they had just absorbed. 
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Little by little the dance became mc 
taking on a fantastic character, while the re b 
tions, in one powerful crescendo, increased all the w 
in intensity and frequency. ae 

There was a moment of impressive climax during 
which time the dry, deafening noises‘marked the rhythm 
for a diabolic sarabande ; the feverish ballerinas, 
dishevelled and shaken up by their terrible belching as 
well as by blows with the fists, crossed and pursued each 
other with contortions in every direction as though they 
were prey to some vertiginous delirium. ki 

Then everything grew calm little by little and after a 
long diminuendo, the ballet ended in a group of apotheo- 
sis, underlined by a final chord which was further 
prolonged by organ-point. q 

Soon the young women, still agitated by tardy hic- 
coughing, slowly walked to their original places. oe 


Translated by Marta JOLas. ql 
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KALEIDOSCOPE 


by PETER NEAGOE 


_ Warm sunlit veil, buzz punctured. Grimaud crumb- 
ling its stony past into the mellow oblivion of future. 
Sharp granite crags sticking in the hill-side. Time’s 
torgotten spearheads, gripped by closed wounds. 

__ I like sharp points. When a child I played with long 
pointed sharply filed objects. Keen cutting tools fasci- 
nated me. My penknife, when my parents allowed me 
to carry one, had razor sharp blades. I loved to shave 
he hair off my forearm and shins. To this day on both 
ower limbs spots remain on which no hair grows, the 
ze of a large nut leaf, where I have shaved so much 
hat the hair cells were destroyed. Destroyers. A craft, 
rey upon blue water, smoke pouring from the stacks. 
he war, the paper littered streets of New York on 
‘Armistice day. Two girls — shopworkcrs — smiling 
and with bag in hand stand out. Why ? Footsteps in 
the hall, a door opening and the voice of the hostess 
infringe upon me. I write! Outside the noises go on 
arallel with the lines of my words. Occasionally a voice 
eaks in which bends or gives a crook to the rest of the 
Noises, my written line bends with it. Yet the mind is 
1either entirely in the noise nor in what I set on paper. 


AE 


am split in three. I listen, write and think. And still 
: forty.) pen 
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it can’t be said, I cannot really say that I do any of the 
three. For in the sound some escape me, what I set on 
paper is less than what intended and the mind trails 
lazily or watches with one eye. Yet all the three, mind, 
work and sound perception, are pleated together like 
the tresses of a woman’s hair. Tresses ! Onions ! The 
Saxons in Transylvania weave long ropes of straw — 
tresslike — in which onions are caught by their dry. 
cork-colored stems. They are purple onions, large and 
very pungent. I always shed tears when I ate them, and 
the Roumanians, in revenge perhaps, say that the Saxon 
who planted the odorous vegetable was cutting wind at. 
the time. Tall, knock-kneed, freckle-faced men, shod 
in high squeaking boots looking like stove pipes. They 
reach above the knee, those boots, wrinkled at the 
ankles and the knees. I can see the Saxons stride lazily — 
with wide steps through the dust covered streets, and 
with this picture jumps to mind the warmth of the day, 
the noise of sparrows dusting in the road, the flicker of — 
warm air over stone walls. Also the grating of heavy — 
laden wagons drawn by oxen. They carry sheaves from — 
the fields and the air is filled with the fragrance of ripe 
straw. To my left, crowd a row of pictures of those days, — 
myself as a boy in them, waiting to range themselves — 
along the written lines. tt 
There is the shape of a little girl. I said shape, but it: 


is the girl herself standing there. She smiles, I know her - 
well. Her face, I have tried to kiss her, has a sweet per- 
fume. Once I thought, on those days, that it smelt like 
fresk milk and a rose. The two scents mixed. Milk, corn 
mush makes its appearance. It is on the table in the 
house of an old couple. Its golden yellow steaming on a_ 
wooden board, in the shape of the round bottomed iron’ 
kettle from which it was just turned out by the old man. 
I had left the word ’out’ unwritten, and that set me 
back. This word shows me the old woman’s back, 
which always looked to me as friendly as her wrinkled 
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smiling face. A face in the window. Someone come to 
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look for me. On the window panes drops of water grow 
and trickle down. It is crisp outside, for it is fall, and 
the fire heats the room excessively. But the old folk like 
the warmth. They sleep on a bed one end of which is 
on the hearth, so that if the feet get uncovered the lin- 
gering embers warm them, and in the dead of night 
cast a glow over them. In those hours the cricket wakes 
sometimes and chirps  shrilly, like a silken twirled 
thread and zigzagging in the dark, catching the glow of 
the embers. In that play of the thread, the bright spots 
change from one place to another and look like red 
sparks. Roumanian riddle which runs ‘“ here it is and 
is no more — what is it ? ’’ The answer is spark. Crack- 
ling logs on the hearth and the burnt core of oak falls 
into embers with a metallic sound. Like when you tap a 
scythe with a whetstone. Nothing gave me more plea- 
sure at one time than to move barefooted after my 
scythe in a dew-drenched clover-field. Swish the scythe 
goes, and the purple tufts and deep green leaves and 
stems lie down. What a fine half circle the blade cut. 
The lowing of cattle hung in the moist morning air and I 
moved in the cool shadow of the hills. But to my left 
the trees were tinged with gold as the sun moved towards 
me. Soon it warmed the ground and my red toes were 
glad, for they were chilled, not staying in one spot long 
enough to warm the ground under them. Another Rou- 
manian saying depicting a lazy person : ‘* He steps twice 
on the same spot when he walks ’’. Now the peasants 
with their toil-heavy walk, always they seem to shoulder 
something when they walk. But on Sundays, in their 
white trousers and full skirted shirts, their step changes. 
They are going to the house of God to pray for rain or 
thank him for the crops. 

The wheat is golden and with each ripple of the wind 
a silken rustle comes. Way up in the sky thrills the 
skylark. The dusty road is hot, but my bare feet love 
this powdered heat as it pushes between the toes. Yon- 
der my father swaying a bit in his jaunty walk, a lilt on 
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his lips. He swings his heavy thorn cane he c 
sight of me and one of his eyebrows goes up in happy — 
ridicule ; —- ‘* Where is little soldier marching ? ” he a 
Says and twists my ear. Then he kisses me and lets ie 
me go. I have tears in my eyes from the tingling. His 
breath is like the smell of the vats in which we crush _ 
the grapes. My ear tingles and I chink of the moon. 
The full moon tingles when it rises around the belfry 
over the cemetery. My mother says that the voice of 
the priest’s wife has a silver tone. How beautiful she 
is, the priest’s wife. Once she bent down to kiss me and 
I put my hand to her bosom as babies do. Her body and 
her breath had the perfume of all the flowers in the 
world, mixed in one, and stirred by her golden hair. 
Her hair danced about her face and fanned perfume 
on me. From the vineyards comes song of many voices. 
There seem to be as many voices as there are clusters 
of wine grapes. Is it the harvesters who sing, or is it 
the ripe fruit that has burst into melody ? Zunky, the 
gypsy cymbalo player, is on the porch. My mother pours 
out wine for him and his six men. “ God almighty, 
Good Lord, keep me awake tonight ! ”” Zunky’s eyes are 
as quick and black as the ebony hammers with which 
he dances on the strings of his cymbalo. When he smiles, 4 
his black moustaches point to his eyes. But when he ;¥ 
looks at me I hear the whirr of his cymbalo. The horsehair _ 
cloth on the sofa is so smooth that whenever someone 
sits down beside me I glide down from my corner ; and 
have to push myself back on to the warm place. But 
when Lina sat down to rest from the dance, her smiling 
lips parted and her bosom heaving, I remained where I 4 
slid, close to her. “* Good Lord, do not put me to sleep — 
yet! My eyes are heavy with sleep but you can keep 4 
me awake! ”’ There is Lina in my father’s arms. She 
looks up and my father’s head is bent towards hers. a 
Among the dancers I get a glimpse of my mother’s 
flushed and beaming face. Just now she looked over her 
shoulder at Lina. Lina’s shirt is open in the front. Flash 
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0 aprons fly away from her body as she twirls 
twirls. Swish, swish goes the amply folded skirt of 
‘te linen over the moving limbs. My eyelids fall like 

id. I slide on my sofa. Who is sitting beside me ? 
There is singing and uproarious laughter. Fragments of 
music break away from the hubbub and float to me 
po tely. The morning has come. How did I get to 

bed ? 


THE MONEY 


by KATHLEEN CANNELL 


They stood at the cottage door and watched the - 
funeral procession crawl toward them through the — 
narrow main street of the village, — a black worm ~ 
crawling along a furrow. = + 

** Have they found the money ? ’’ Miss Finch asked — 
Désirée. 

‘** No, Mademoiselle ! At least so they pretend, but 
some say they have, and they only want to avoid the 
death duties. ” 

A thin sound of chanting circled round the chimneys 
and rose toward heaven in thin columns of smoke. 

The cool sun of early fall showed up the rusty brown — 
of black clothes, the purple veins in brown cheeks. Black _ 
cotton gloves or bare toil blackened fingers stiffly — 
clutched floral offerings, composed of pink and purple — 
beads, that glittered frostily against dark stiff bosoms. — 

Every one of any consequence was at the funeral — 
a great event in a village where there is not even a — 
priest, and the church is occupied, save on one Sunday ~ 
in the month, by ghostly owls who breathe like drunk- | 
ards. q 

To-day, the church bell was tolling and a priest had — 
come from Vernon to say a mass for the soul of the old — 
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oman who had died in the night without receiving 
the last sacrament. 

Miss Finch wondered why Désirée had missed this 
chance of indulging her emotions, of putting on her 
best black dress and composing her comely, red apple 
face into an appropriately dolorous mask. 

In these tiny Norman villages there are no theatres. 
Perhaps, once during the summer, there will come an 
ambulant cinema. A circus or a little fair will set up 
its booths on the Grand’ Place. During the fall and win- 
ter there are only weddings and funerals. 

A little boy, carrying a cross, led the procession. 
He had a merry round face, rosy brown above the white 
of his surplice. His feeling of importance pursed up 
his thick lips as though he would burst into a whistle. 
His round eyes were grave. Then came the priest, a 
tall, thick peasant, who looked healthy enough to walk 
the country roads in ail weathers, bringing ‘* the good 
God ”’ to other peasants. Next came the pall bearers, 
carrying the coffin in a sort of open palanquin. Awkward 
and proud in their black Sunday clothes, they might 
have been hewn from wood and painted, so stiff were 
the heavy lines of their shoulders, so cylindrical their 
sleeves and trousers. 

The coffin almost disappeared under a mass of por- 
celaine and glass blooms. The white roses Miss Finch 
had so naively sent hung their heads, ashamed of their 
naturalness, in the midst of so much artifice. The first 
two pall bearers on the left side were much shorter 
than the others, so that the palanquin with its burden 
gave a queer impression of a beast, lame in the off fore 
leg. 

Desiree crossed herself and Miss Finch bowed her 
head. 

Draped in black, walked the heirs of the dead wo- 
man — her nephew, his wife and daughter. They were 
officially the chief mourners, though they could hardly 
restrain their steps to the required decorous, slow pace, 
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so anxious were they to have her in her grave, witl 
the earth safe over her, and to be back at their sea rch 
for the money. i. 
Desiree raised her pretty, light eyes, with a cast 
in one, to Miss Finch’s face. q 
‘““ I had no heart to go, ” she said, « although I 
helped them to wash and prepare the house. I could not a 
refuse them that. The neighbours would ‘have thought — 
it strange. I was with her so much before... But I would _ 
not look at her. No! Though they would have given — 
me all the money, I could not have borne to look at her, @ 
Mademoiselle ! I would have been afraid of what she — 
might have wanted to say at the last. ” 
“ But after she was dead... ’’ Miss Finch began. 
“The words would have been printed there on her — 
face, perhaps. I am only a poor girl, Mademoiselle, — 
There are things it would not be good for me to know. ” 
Désirce’s pretty, high coloured cheeks paled slightly, © 
She seized Miss Finch’s arm. ;, 
* ‘They wanted to inject her with poison, Mademoi- 
selle! ’’ she hissed in Miss Finch’s ear. ‘“ They got @ 
stuff from the vet, saying it was for a sick dog. She — 
lived on too long, they said. Though she was so old, yy 
she endured like a cat. They spoke to me about it. ] — 
advised against it. The doctor would have known by — 
looking at her, I told them. As they had waited so long, 
they could wait a little longer. They would go to jail, 
surely... ze, 
es She hated them, Mademoiselle. Above all her 
nephew. Think! She had brought him up from a little — 
boy. He was an orphan, she had cared for and nur- 
tured. But when he grew up, he thought only of the — 
money. ” a 
Deésirée ceased whispering. Her fresh, honest face 
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drew itself into shrewd wrinkles. A hard line appeared — 
between her light, pretty eyes. She too was thinking 
of the money. It would suggest to her a dot, a chan 
to scrub and cook for a russet apple of a farmer, 
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- querulous fault-finding. Nothing was right, nothing 
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ead of being the only charwoman of the whole village. 


_ Marriage, less freedom, added importance. 


Miss Finch fell to thinking of the dead woman, who 
had just limped past in an oak coffin covered with por- 
celaine summer. 

She pictured Mme. Lebose alive as she had often 
seen her, sitting before the door of her house with her 
Persian cat at her feet, the sun shining on her red, hard 
old cheeks, on her still dark, curly hair and glinting 
off the iron implements and drying onions strewn about 
the court yard. 

M. Lebosc, the village blacksmith, had died before 
Miss Finch came to rent the adjoining cottage, built by 
the old woman for her nephew, in the days before that 
worthy had come to think only of the money. 

A young blacksmith now came every day to work 
at the forge. Miss Finch’s conversations with the old 
woman were punctuated by Roman candles of flying 
sparks and by the mellow cries of hammered iron. 

Madame Lebose was a Bretonne. She had lived, since 
her marriage, sixty odd years in Normandy, but had 
always felt herself to be among strangers. Toward the 
end of her life she would sometimes speak with longing 
of the Ocean, though in ail those sixty years, she had 
never cared to make a trip home to see it. That would 
have cost money. 

She could neither read nor write, but she could count. 
This ability to cipher constituted her great superiority 
over her sister, who came up from Brittany to take care 
of her during her next to last days. Indeed, it was the 
cause of the quarrel, which made the sister depart, 
weeping and gnashing together her two final teeth, 
and abandon Madame Lebosc to what she most dreaded 
— the tender mercies of her foster child, her nephew. 


At the age of eighty-five, the old woman, always. 


heretofore cheerful and even gay, fell into habits of 
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mobilized by heart trouble, could no lon 
thing. : 

Her sister, fifteen years her junior, had left her fam- 
ily to come and wait upon her. For all her trouble 
she got only abuse. She came daily to weep in Miss 
Finch’s kitchen. The tears ran out of her round eyes, 
down her oblong cheeks. She had, in spite of her age, 
an immature and surprised look. She was a bulky, 
aged child. 

‘* I can do nothing to please her! ’’ she would wail. 
** At home I make five frances a day, doing other peo- 
ple’s washing. I am very much demanded, for I wash 
well. Lam fat and not quick on my feet, but for washing 
one does not have to move about much. Here she gives 
me only two francs a day and she does nothing but 


howl at me. No! I cannot stand it! I shall leave next 


Sunday. ” 
(Though she could not count, or perhaps because. of 
this disability, the difference between five francs a day 


and two francs a day grew ever larger to her simple 


mind. 

oe Sunday, she did leave, after a particularly bitter 
scene. Her sister had sent her to buy sardines, and the 
village store keeper had short changed her six sous. 
Six sous! It was monstrous ! Maman Lebosc had risen 
to rhetorical heights of mathematical superiority. 
Voyons ! Every one knows that four sous from a franc 
leave sixteen sous, and here she had brought home only 
ten sous ! 

In the court next door Miss Finch could hear the old 
women’s angry Sobs whistling through rare teeth — 
sounds from which the jolly hammering of the black- 
smith stole all tragedy. 

The sister came to say good-bye to her. 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle! This time I am really going. 
Think ! All these insults for only six sous ! I, who make 
five francs a day at home! Yes, I am going. I will 
have my son send you a post card. ” 
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_“ But who will take care of your sister ? She should 
onger even get up out of bed, she tells me. ”’ 
_ “ T can’t help it. She had only to be nice to me. She 
insults me. Let her get her nephew, now! I am going. ”’ 
She went. 
EB Miss Finch passed through the blacksmith’s yard to 
pay a visit to Maman Lebose. She was sitting in the 
sun, crying. 
“« Allons, Madame ! Don’t ery ! I will come and help 
you. Why did you let your sister Sow 
__.“ Two francs a day, she cost me! Two francs! And 
without her nourishment. No, she was too dear. And 
then, think! She could not add. She allowed every- 
one to steal from her. Only this morning, Meunier, 
that bird of evil, kept from her six sous and she refused 
to go back and ask him for them. That’s what it is to 
have no education. She could not add. How. I ask you, 
Mademoiselle, can one go through life without addi LN 
“* Well, anything I can do to help you, I will be glad...” 
_ “ If Mademoiselle would be so kind as to come at 
five and feed the chickens. Ah! If only my old lodger 
were here! He always brought me water and chopped 
my wood and never any trouble about the accounts! ” 
_ (Miss Finch had heard that really they had had great 
trouble about the accounts, the old woman charging 
the lodger twice for everything. After all, if one can 
add that should serve for something.) 
__ ** He was very convenable with me. ” This was the 
old woman’s highest praise. “* But you are convenable, 
too, only I don’t know you so well. Aie ! Mademoiselle ! 
The poor chickens! What will become of them ? The 
doctor forbids me to stand. My leg is swollen. Look, 
Mademoiselle ! ”’ : 
_ She lifted her full woollen skirt and two heavy linen 
etticoats and exposed a bare leg, smooth, bluish-white, 
and round as a young girl’s. 
_ * See, how terrible! When the swelling mounts to 
the heart, I shall die. ” 
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« But you have a fine leg! A girl would be pr 
it. Surely the doctor is wrong. ” wy 
Maman Lebose stretched out the other, the natural 
one. It was the leg of a skeleton, loosely draped with 
yellowish skin, wrinkled like the neck of an old chicken. 
Miss Finch stared at the beautiful leg, suddenly by 
this contrast, grown hideous. ws 
«1 will come to feed the chickens at five,” she gulp- 
ed and fled. 


From the day her sister left, the old woman failed 
steadily. Miss Finch took to her daily, or sent her by 
Désirée, milk and tapioca, all she now ate. When one 
went to see her, one passed through the court into the 
kitchen — the “ heart of the house ” with its warm, 
blue-enamelled and nickel kitchen range, incongruous 
against century-old,smoke blackened wood—and thence 
to the bedroom which was indeed the only other room. _ 

This room was filled with various furniture, souvenirs 
of nearly a century gathered into one human being. 
The walls had been covered with layer upon layer of 
ugly wall-paper. Here and there a gouge, more or less 
deep, revealed a pattern and a generation. The light 
filtered in through the dust of one low window. The 
heavy, oak beams of the ceiling, beautiful in their old 
simplicity, seemed to Miss Finch to lower closer each 
day over the old woman, as though they would press 
her into her grave. q 

In the corner, in a large Victorian bed, shaped like 
a barque, Madame Lebose lay, ready to set sail for the 
last journey. She was no longer cleaned nor changed. 
The room smelled of milk, apples and death. a 

The old woman lay there gripping a black purse that 
bulged over a roll of bank-notes — result of half a 
century of economy, scraping, working, pinching, on 
the part of her husband and herself. The cordy clutch- 
ing hand shone in the gloom, which reigned there even 
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oyster. 

__She hardly recognized any one now and refused to 

give a sou for bread or milk. All her strength was in 

her hand clutching the money, which her nephew must 

eae while she muttered of old happenings to 
erself. 


_ One afternoon Désirée came rushing into Miss Finch’s 
in great excitement. 

* Ca y est! Madame Lebose’s niece and nephew will 
come to-morrow with their daughter. She no longer 
knows anything, it seems. The mayor came. When he 
smelled the room he tried to get her into the hospital 
at Vernon. But there was no vacancy, so he has notified 
the nephew, her only kin, near here. They will move 
in to-morrow. ”’ 

** She wouldn’t like that, ’’ Miss Finch said. 

** No, not if she realized, la pauvre! Désirée sighed. 
** I tried, Mademoiselle, to get her to put her money 
away. Someone will steal it. There are people capable 

of killing her to get it. But I can’t tell if she hears me. 
‘She doesn’t answer at all, though her eyes are shiny 
and wide open and she won't let the money out of her 
hand. ” 

At dusk Miss Finch went to throw some ashes into 
the pit dug for that purpose, which she shared with 
Madame Lebose and which lay directly behind the 
back gate of the blacksmith’s court. The iron-barred 
upper half of this gate caught her eye. It formed a 
black striped screen through which one could see in 
a square of the court some farm implements silhouetted 
by the last rays of light behind them. It was a stage 
set for a grotesque shadow show. 

_ Slowly into the picture moved a figure. Its right hand 
was thrust into its bosom in a protective gesture. It 
disappeared beyond the frame in what Miss Finch knew 
to be the direction of the pump. She heard a clank. 
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The figure reappeared. Its right arm now hung at its 
side, the fist closed as if still clutching something. — 

Miss Finch had stood, ash-scuttle in hand, watching 
this striped scene, as,though it had been a cinema. She 
shook off her feeling of unreality, to open the gate. 

«« Why, Madame Lebosc! What are you doing out — 
here in the damp air? With night coming on, too! 
It is very naughty of you. What would the doctor say ? ” 

The old woman shrank a little, then stretched her — 
right arm straight out toward Miss Finch with the 
fist still clenched on nothing. | 

Miss Finch saw that she was clad in a chemise show- 
ing her emaciated mottled neck and, pulled up over — 
it, an old fashioned pair of white cotton drawers, edged 
with eyelet embroidery, reaching half way down her — 
calves — the bony stick and the round bluish column, — 

« Putting down the shutters ” mumbled the old 
woman. ‘“* Must see the shutters down myself. May 
be thieves about. ” a 

She turned, of her own accord, to the house. The — 
doubtful whiteness of her garments was maculate with 
the dark brown stains of senility. Miss Finch took her 
by the arm. P| 

** She ought to be washed, ” she thought turning 
her head to avoid directly breathing the stale odour of 
the old woman. “ But I’d rather die than do it, myself! 
How can women be trained nurses? ” a 

«“ You must be good and lie still, ’’ she said when 
she had put Maman Lebose to bed again. a 

The old woman lay on her back, the covers tucked 
under her pointed chin, looking at the beams of the 
ceiling with an expression that Miss Finch fancied — 
contained a shade of satisfaction. wi 


The nephew and his women arrived next day. He was 
a loud, sanguine man of about forty, a little too plump, 
with prominent blue eyes, retreating hair and a large, 
drooping, conqueror’s moustache, the colour of straw. 
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His wife, a narrow woman with a long sheep face, 
dark hair already going iron grey, slaty eyes and a 


flat thin mouth, always stood with her stomach thrust 
out and her hands folded over it, like one who has lately 
given birth. She spoke little. Her husband was more 
than voluble enough for two. She contented herself with 
nodding her narrow head affirmatively after each of his 
_ remarks. 
| The daughter, a girl of seventeen, rather pretty, mid- 
way in colouring between her two parents, had an unfor- 
_ tunate imitative tendency to stand like her mother. 
‘ These people bustled about the house and court adding 
_ varied and trivial sounds to the blacksmith’s robust 
_ clanging. 
Miss Finch went out to pick some ripe tomatoes that 
_ climbed along the wire fence separating the two gardens. 
_ On the other side of the fence, the nephew walked approv- 
ingly among rows of vegetables, followed by his females. 
His conqueror’s moustache moved up and down, as 
- he marked the fat hens and rabbits in their runs. 
JT will sell all these beasts, I shall sell the whole 
_ place in fact — that shack over there, too, ’’ he said to 
his wife, with a wave of his fattish hand toward Miss 
_ Finch’s cottage. ** We could not live in this hole of a 
village. Everything belongs to me, now. She’s as good 
_as dead. It’s only a question of formalities. Formalities, ”’ 
he repeated loudly. This word obviously pleased him. 
His wife nodded, tight lipped. Here, he pretended to 
just catch sight of Miss Finch picking tomatoes, not six 
- feet away from him. 
Ah, Mademoiselle ! Désirée tells me you have an 
iron garden table belonging to my aunt. Will you have 
the kindness to send it over to me, together with the 
money for the last eggs you had from her. She has no 
longer any sense. It is I who am master here now. ” 
_ Miss Finch straightened herself allowing the tomatoes 
she had gathered to fall out of her garden smock and roll 
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amongst the grass. She and the nephew glared at e 
other over the top of the fence. ‘3 

** But she is not dead yet ”’, Miss Finch said. She — 
stooped to pick up her bruised tomatoes. | 


Maman Lebosc had lingered two more weeks. Désirée _ 
brought Miss Finch news from the battle front — for a — 
real battle raged between the obstinate, perhaps mad, — 
little old woman and her large, voluble, bullying — 
nephew. y 

*“ T am hungry, give me something to eat! ” the 
sick woman would moan. iy. 

*“* The money ! Where is the money ? We can’t buy 
you any thing to eat with grass seed ’’. Her nephew would ~ 
stand over her, hard blue eyes bulging, hand suggest- — 
ively outstretched. ; 

The old woman would close her eyes and keep silent f 
until thirst forced fresh groans from her. ( 

* A little champagne ? Let us get you some cham- — 
pagne. It will put new life into you. ’ The nephew i¢ 
would try coaxing. ‘* But I have no change. I need ten — 
francs. Where did you say you put your purse ? ” Mh 

She would open her two little blue eyes, bright with — 
fever and sunken under her brows, and look into his large — 
prominent, blue ones. i 

She remembered holding him on her knee, a little boy — 
of five. His eyes were already large and prominent. That 
was so long ago. She mumbled her dry lips together and — 
forgot everything but her thirst. q 

“¢ Come now ! Don’t you remember where your purse 
is ? To eat and drink one must have money. See! Dési- — 
rée is here. She will run and buy you something. But the i 
money ! Name of God ! Reply ! Where is the money ? ~~ 
The nephew would begin to roar. “ Christ! One might — 
as well talk to a corpse. She’s as good as one, now, but 
she won’t die ! Where does she get the life that clings to 
her old carcass ? She’s had nothing but milk and water 
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ince we came. Everything is really ours, now. But there 
are the sacred formalities. ” 

_ His wife nodded several times. 

__ Désirée stood behind him crying. She loved Maman 
_ Lebose, for whom she had done odd jobs since she was 
fourteen. Maman Lebosc had always been good to her. 
Not really generous with money, but kind. She dared do 
_ nothing for her old friend now. She was afraid of this 
- conquering nephew. 


__ Late one Saturday night, two young men, whom she 
_ knew, knocked at Miss Finch’s door. They were sorry to 
_ disturb her, but they were in despair. The hotel was full 
_and they could find no other lodging in the village. They 
had driven down from Paris for the week end. A sudden 
_ whim and it had landed them here in the night, with no 
_ place to lay their heads. Could they sleep in the pavilion 
at the end of her garden ? 

_ They could. But the nephew of her old proprietress 
_had the key. If they would wait just a moment she would 
go next door with them to fetch it. 

She caught up a shawl and they all walked carefully 
_ through the pitch dark along the narrow road that ran 
in front of the two houses. The heavy gate opened with 
a groan and a bell pealed shrilly. They stood inside the 
_ gate, transfixed in the surprising silence, a vacuum, left 
by the cessation of the bell’s warning clangs. 

- A cat mewed mournfully and a soft body brushed 
against Miss Finch’s ankles almost tripping her up. 

~ Maman Lebosc’s window was a dully luminous square. 
- Shadows hurriedly passed and repassed across it. Sud- 
denly the electric light over the gate was turned on. A 
‘man and two women emerged from the door of the house, 
the man, with a broom in his hand, standing protect- 
ively in front of the women, All stared. 

- Then: “ Madame Lebose has just died ’’, said the 
nephew. “ Who is there? Oh, you! Mademoiselle ! 
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“ Oh, no, Mademoiselle ! There will be much rain and _ 


some mud, ” 


The funeral was coming back from the cemetery, the 4 
procession disbanded. The black worm, cut into pieces, — 


writhed off in different directions, an important section 
aiming for the village pub. 

The lame palanquin almost galloped in its eagerness 
to reach the warm consolation of petits verres of calvados. 

The priest and the mayor passed, arm in arm. 

** Mademoiselle Finch did not attend the funeral, ”’ 
the priest said. 

‘* Mademoiselle is not a Catholic, ” the mayor said 
“* but she is brave for a foreigner. ” 

The little cross bearer skipped after them, the sacred 
emblem held high above his head, whistling Valencia. 

The nephew, followed by his wife and daughter, a red 
cock with two hens, was the center of a quick moving 
group. He was talking loudly and gesticulating. Miss 
Finch heard the word formalities several times repeated. 

** Au revoir, Mademoiselle! ” Désirée said. “ I will 
just run over to the hotel and see if Madame Barthier 
wants me for anything, this afternoon. ”’ 

Miss Finch knew that Désirée was aching to hear the 
post-funeral gossip. At the hotel there’d be plenty of 
it 


** Till to-morrow, then, Désirée ! ’’ She said. 


The wind had risen. The smoke from her chimney 
trailed in a black plume toward the earth. 
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KNOWLEDGE PROHIBITED 


My presence is not here. 

I am clothed with myself. 

There is no planet that holds out 
Light exists without me. 


Born of my hands over my eyes 
Turning me from my path 

The shadow prevents me from walking 
Upon my crown of the universe, 

In the large habitable mirror, 

Broken mirror, moving and inverse 
Where custom and surprise 

Create boredom each in its turn. 


* 
* * 


Adventure hangs upon the neck of its rival 
Love whose look finds itself again or goes astray 
On the places deserted or peopled with eyes. 


All the adventures of the human face, 

Echoless cries, signs of death, time immemorial, 

So many lovely faces, so lovely 

That the tears hide them, 

So many eyes as sure of their night 

As lovers dying together, 

So many kisses beneath rocks and so much water without 
clouds, 
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Apparitions emerging from eternal absences, 
Everything deserved to be loved, 

The treasures are walls and their shadows are blind 
And love is in the world for the world’s forgetting. 


* 
* * 


Clinging to the desires for speed 

And circling with lead the slowest ones 
The walls face each other no longer. 
Multiple beings, fans of beings, 
Hair-beings, 

Sleep in a bleeding reflection. 

In its savage rage 

The earth shows its palms. 


Eyes are closed 

Because the forehead burns. 

Nocturnal courage. Diminishing the shadow 
By half. Mirror of shadow, 

Half of the world. The head falls 

Between sleeping and dreaming. 


* 
* * 


It is always night when I sleep, 

Supposed, imaginary night 

That on waking dulls all transparencies. 
Night exhausts life. My eyes that I free 

Have found nothing that equals their power. 


Wanderers, stronger than habitual dwarfs, 


Do not meet. It is said 
They would devour each other. The strength of 


strength... 
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-Carcasses of knowledge, carcasses of donkeys, 
_ Always roaming in brain and flesh, 

You are very daring in your suppositions. 


Knowing degradation of the whites, 

All the necessary material for the belly at table. 

Hope puts its finely ground lense on every eye, 

j The heart, you find after all, that you live, 

_ While on the nude beach a lone, inexhaustible man 
Confounds all color with the straight line, 
Mingles each thought with immobility 

__Unmindful of its eternal presence 

: And girdles the world and girdles time 

_ His head imprisoned in his bound body. 

The most confiding eyes deny the night 

To exhaustion : 

Night without straw, 

The stare in a solitude of ink. 


+ 
* * 


What a lovely spectacle, oh what a lovely spectacle 
To proscribe. Its perfect visibility 
Would make me blind. 


From the chrysalids of my eyes 

Shall be born my gloomy double. 

Talking in a false light, suspicious, divining, 

He fulfills the real. 

And I subjugate the world in a black mirror. 

And Timagine my power — 

One should have started nothing, finished nothing — 
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I efface my image, I breathe its haloes : 
All the illusions of remembering, 

All the ardent intercourse of silence and dreams, 
All the living roads, all susceptible chances. 

I am in the heart of time and I invest space. 


* 
» * 


Hesitated and lost. Succumbing in oneself. 
Table of imagination. Still calculating. 

You may set your last snares 

Of sorrow and of terror. 

The collapse is at your feet, biting is before you, 
The fangs spread like blood 

Around you. 

Now the deluge lifts its head from out the water, 
Lifts its head from the fire. 

And the sun binds its rays, seeks your forehead 
To strike you ceaselessly, 

To steal you from the nights. 

Beautiful impotent spells ! 

You know suffering no longer, 

You draw back, insensitive, unchanging, concrete, 
In the forgetting of strength and all its shapes 
And your shadow is a lock. 


Translated from the French 


by EuGENE JoLas. 
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‘The lace of night and the last rain 

the key in madness and the hand in the ether 

the message is a bit of cloth 

and the messenger is a crest 

proud of his furious plants and sooty knives 

a messenger redder than the black iris 

and an orchid breaks off from his antennae 

smile to me smile to me orchid you that are but a simu- 

 lacrum 

of my two crossed arms 

the burden of the checker-board and upon the checker- 
board 

a candle clenching its fists 

“ hide a panther and two will come ”’ 

if I say at the edge of the meadow and the wells 

** I know you are there candle flame 

you carry boats the color of the meadow ” 

then the pane of ground glass separating all lips 

from heart ache at the chalk hour 

the pane rocks and changes into a crow 

just just always very just 

like the iron gauntlet of forgetting. 

- Translated from the French 

by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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TWO WALKERS 


a walker on the beach 

saw distant rain clouds retreating sun imminent , 
sand of the beach and shaggier sand of the hollows S 
gaunt pines bleak pines dead pines 

saw himself gather in shadow as the sun grew 
a good place after storm he said 


a walker on the beach 

saw wings taking the gullpaths 

he said they go released from shadow 
for them the yellow sand has reeled remote 
to glow of moonstone they mount 
the crystal light of a far cloudrift. 
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Time O strange life far off comrade 

Ariadne’s thread charmed by my love 

The past asks time for the other and firmer voices 

A memory of your hair that will be called the present 
and the present is no more than a strange remembrance 
Road of revolt Love and long poem 

I shall learn in your hands the most beautiful golden 
_ dreams 

A luminous highway 

ad stretching to infinity 

far as the grave anxiety not to be a man 

This world that is so far 

irom all behind or before me 


barians with starry knives 

arbarians we have our heads in the skies 
There can be no question 

f that life in common 

Mor in us there is naught else save light 


II. 
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The song birds will be silent nolonger 
up till now 


Up till now O drums bless suffering 

women by the thousands 

enchanted and ravished 

will follow those eternal women their hair on fire 


The grave of Rosa Luxemburg is closed 
O grave where the bewildering spring of our souls 
pours out its loves and its reality 

A grave is closed and so many others open partly 
Bewitched doves will carry arms 

to magnificent and perfectly free hands 


Luminous traces of your steps perfect woman 
We shall always follow you 
Wonder of faith 


Ill. 


Above my forehead there is a sun 
A sun as dry as red herring 
There are dried-up wells 

All the wells are dried up 

All the worlds are lost at sea 
And all the stars are inimitable 


Valiant world 

wake up in your bones 

In the high meadows death is like unto life 
and life should belong to you 

Living world extreme World 
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drop of water alone born behind so many eye-lids 
ng birth to men had sparkling hearts 


4 the living world 
Et in the world to come 


Translated from the French 4 
by EUGENE JOLAS. ‘ 
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Always men have sought on earth the wondrous 
Mists. These things held sacredness, all else lay 
Too far from heaven. 


Thus : in night’s darkness, men say, are things stranger 

Than ever day with all her magic and dazzle a 

Might hide away... be 

Lovers of darkness, most men... But blind tho they ¢ 

Among trees of light, others go seeking to learn 
The flaming mind 


That lies in every shadow of day ; and gather 

Moments whose burning to the spirit of darkness 
Are never known... 

While lovers of night search in grasswind, these others 

Who have adored watch till leaves lay bare ‘a 
Their sleeping suns... 


These are they who go quietly, under no cloud 
But to know the dark earth as the slumbering bod: 
Of heaven’s love. 
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v Then the world goes voodoo 


ar nd rain-gods win the tombs, 
I ask the gristle in my last bone 
to hold its spirit in the earth. 


the souls of all of us 

are rattled at the portals 

of Kingdom Come — 

- that spirit, bone ! 

hold it in down-growing root : 


Give me a witch-doctor. 
Bury me in a jungle. 
B eat on my tomb, rain-gods. 


. 


= 


The people of Massachusetts have a date with God) 
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When in between the rows of corn 

the heated beetle pants 

On a faroff hill the peasant is lunching. 
But we are still waiting by the corn. 
But we are still waiting by the edge of the field. 
When in between the sunlit pebbles 
my summer melody rebounds 

can you still smell the rot of last year’s crop ? 


II 


Soon will come dusk 

but in a valley so immense 

can we keep out sunlight ? 

can purple clouds forget to sail 

While we wait nearer the stream ? 

can any river wish to turn 

as we stoop, screened by an outer leaf ? 
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of mountains tumbling down the lavender hillsides. 
— §$tones will turn into slumbering ecstasies. 
 Bluebells will rock the grass : 
A clear blue radiance will spread out from my heart 
into this great valley. 
I shall lean on a pillar of amethyst 
_ and sing clear blue tones before water. 


| Ill 


Rapid terraces of light 

lead into the perpendicular grove. 
Can you feel the greennesses of me ? 
can you feel the light here ? 

A silver curtain is softening about us, 
it is only my song. 


| IV 


A fresh mist drowns plantlice 
as sprucetrees dribble resin. 

4 here in this grove 

_ ho one shall hear us. 

Moss clings to my shoulders 

_ and we are locked up in here 

| refusing to see past the thicket. 


V 


On the far hill 

hay is warm cinnamon in lofts, 
new spiders climb warily, 

» split starlight sifts through cracks. 
There is long breathing of cows 
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and in the yard holly ocks sta 
and in the night they are dark. 
The screendoors are open 
and the boards of porches do not creak. 
Soft noises, rounded sounds roll out. 


VI 


Cannot a gushing out of night 
be dew on slanting spears of grass ? 


Heavenly father, 

learn that this commanding 

young head which outshines 

its antecedents, magnificent 

and mortal compound on a tower, burns 
with the cautery of affection. 


And therefore Master, flash 

and magnify the canons 

of perfection : in an ankle, 

in the waistline, in the private 
morals of this lady, holding 
before our eyes, with wits divided, 
an abstract of every man’s spring. 


(Our lord takes his experience 

with amplitudes of fowl and fruit, 

and lets the worm cover his slips, 

and strip the pickings, even the thorn. 
To which the young man: 

,, That atomweight of hawthorn, 

of which you know, hold, 

_ father, and do not blow 

it off the point of concept, 

for the masterweights of spring 

equate like jewels ! ”’ 
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THE FOUNDING OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A slender plank above a waterhole, 
planted on end to meet my wants, 
let me hear it whisper in the stock 
or sway a hair’s breadth, and out it comes. 
Another stake driven in and wellshaved 
points against the light from the layout, 
poor pointing. 
The maple fits upon the joist like a flower, 
a picked beam, 


a great wood to plane and saw. 

I tell my wife the walls are up, 

the strips nailed at snug right angles, 
the floors are oiled. 

The Yankee poles are almost columns. 


Braced against a gloomy magnitude, 

{ loiter civil on my soles and buffetted, 
killing time in these traditions. 

Are the woodsmells getting sweeter, 

or the broker working at my back, 

so that all the concord in the timber 
can not warm this house ? 
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Go to hell yes no yes no 
Goodmorning hello hello 
How do you do yes no yes no 
Goodbye go to hell. 


Nice day yes no yes no 

Operator sorry of course goodnight 
See you tomorrow yes no yes no 
Twelve o’clock ten o’clock two o’clock 
Turn out the light a new moon 
Quarter moon half moon it is raining 
The sun is out yes no yes no nice day. 


I had a lovely time so did I come again 

Yes no yes no thank you no yes 

Yes no yes no a quart of milk 

A dozen eggs a pound of coffee 

And a loaf of bread it is percolating 

Dinner is ready supper’s ready yes no yes no 
Breakfast is ready it is late time to get up 
You have the wrong number I am sorry 

Are you ready yes yes no yes no. 
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Autos honk down and up the streets 
Bridges rattle lovers sigh contacts of bodies 
Springs giving kissings relaxations 

And sleep sleep sleep sleep. 


Whistles blow bells ring 

Somebody hollers help 

Somebody else hollers murder 
Somebody says oh 

Women dress bands play trains run 
Lights go on and off and stay on stay off 
Clocks tickTOCK tickTOCK tickTOCK 
Rain falls stars shine minds think 

Eyes close people dream 


III 


Singsong singsong singsong singsong 
Count the bars count the bars 

Yes no yes no you’ll never get out 

You'll never get out yes no yes no 

Count the bars count the bars you'll never 
Get out you'll never get out singsong 
Singsong singsong singsong. 


And BUT and PERHAPS and YES and NO 
Yes no yes no and THIS and THAT and AND and THE 
Andandand Smithsmithsmith Mr. 

Mrs. Miss. Yes sir no sir yes no yes no 

No yes bang-bang 

O God help me won’t he never come yes 

No yes no the doctor the doctor 

It aint right shut your goddamned mouth will you 
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Pay the cashier will you marry me no yes yes no 
Yes no I’m sleepy kiss me again 

What have you been doing nothing much 

And you the same 

_ Weatherclear weathercloudy weatherrain what are you 

— doing 

Tonight I have an engagement busy line goodbye 

_ Yes no yes no see you again sometime : 
_ Thank you guilty not guilty thirty days 
_ Dismissed yes no yes no yes no oh 


t ptdell. 


CHARLES N ORMAN! ; 
CALENDARS 


O days, O shining days 
punctuated by stars ; 
twilight parentheses 
of silver evenings ; 

O shining days upon 

the highway of forever ; 
Time’s monotonous army 
of occasional trumpets : 
Tuesday was like Friday, 
but when Friday came 

it was like Saturday. 

My life is turning 

to the tombs of time ; 
epigrams of memory 
rustle the calendars. 


ORCHARDS OF QUIET 


In spring-lands, 

in the lilac country, 
there are no towers 
for our stratagems ; 
only the twilight 

in orchards of quiet — 
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FOR A DEAD CITIZEN 


_ He was the finest of our happy men; 

He had all joys, he never thought of death ; 
Sometimes he fiddled with his mind, and then 
Shook off the tremor like a nervous wren — 


Fe 


Or in the shimmering clatter of the streets, 
_ Or shaking hands, or tying his cravat, 

_ He was the quick intelligent fool one meets 
_ Without an afterthought of charnel sheets : 
_ He never looked at things as This or That. 


_ I saw him once again. — It was too late ; 
_ His pretty wife was sad ; I didn’t know 

_ For I was out of town and it was fate 

_ That the indifferent message of that date 


_ His sweet wide mouth much as it was before, 


} 
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Just once or twice I saw him catch his breath. 


Should be a death, the embarrassing dumb show ! 
_ There at the church they took him through the door, 


_ And some said, bitterly bitterly wept his whore. 


4 
" 


i 


ALLEN TATE ~ 


MR. POPE 


When Alexander Pope strolled in the city 
Strict was the glint of pearl and gold sedans. 
Ladies leaned out — more out of fear than pity ; 
And Pope’s tight back was rather a goat’s than man’ S. 


Often one thinks the urn should have more bones id 
Than skeletons provide for speedy dust ; 
The urn gets hollow, cobwebs brittle as stones 
Weave to the funeral shell a frivolous rust. 


Aud he who dribbled couplets like a snake 
Coiled to a lithe precision in the sun, 

Is missing. The jar is empty ; you may break 
It only to find that Mr. Pope is gone. 


What requisitions of a verity 

Prompted the rage and wit between his teeth 
One cannot say. Around a crooked tree 

A moral climbs whose name should be a wreath. 
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k THE ACCURSED 


; He seeks fire to destroy 

_ He has hands to strangle with 

- But the fire goes out under his steps 
_ -Flowers spring up between his-fingers 


_ He wants to make the children weep 
_ He wants to break the loins of cats 
— But children are fond of him 

_ Cats follow him in the street 

_ The dead he says turn underground 
_ And blood will flow from their veins 
- But the dead are happy 

_ With their folded arms 


‘by Marra JOLas. 
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Translated from the French 


HARVEST 


7, I saw the wheat yellow bursting from the barn doors, 
Earth smell . 
t) Sky shine 

4 World curve 

i _ Bellying wheat : 

And I thought of you carrying my child, 

Wheat stacks growing in you, bursting from you, 
My seed pushing ripe yellow wheat hills from you. 
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A LITTLE LATER 


Little Children drown the clouds in their confused eyes 
to put out the fire that makes cheeks and knees smart 
to finish with the spites of fountains 

and the guardian angels listen to their heart disease 


f Someone who is no longer expected 


_ takes the risk himself 

_ risks his shadow like a card 

Game for game death stops where it wills 

Boe within the forest the idea of the castle is leaning 
on stones that have no names in the Pyrenees 
nor in the Caucasus nor in Thibet 

Be dinds ripen under glass 

_ Tears make rivers without waiting for the rain 
The clothes of trees tear on the branches of time 
and as it is really finished 

h the fairy goes off with a natural air 

to rejoin silence 

_ We know no longer what to say 


the most beautiful birds having drunk cold the sky 
have very sore throats 

_Tenter into the enchanted circle of your fingers 
Why does it leave rings on the water 

Ah my Dear my Dear in the night 

Your writing is illegible 


Translated from the French 
by Maria JOLas. 
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ESTHER KAUFMAN a 
FULL-BLOWN 


There was a crevice between the oaken roots : 
I remember it clean-swept on sunny days, 
Decked out with choice fragments of glass and china. — 
I remember coming out to find it after rains 
Besplattered — the refuge of a few tired acorns. — 
Then there was a rope swing, ; 
Hung from a branch too high for me ever to look at. — 
But there were times in early summer q 
When, playing with other children, a 
I laughed when I touched the lowest of the new green q 
leaves 

With my straining toes. 

Or even snatched at the twigs as they neared 
And retreated from my hand. 


.g 


It was night — sultry summer night — with a sticky 
moon : 

I came down from the porch and leaned on the rough — 
trunk, 4 
Crying because of the things I had learned. 4 
The swing’s last rotten rope hung useless ;_ 
The crevice was choked with leaves : 2 

I raised my eyes to the upper branches. Ky 
And saw through them, for the first time, the sane 
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Leaving to flap the folds of this restriction ! 


_ Nor lines, lines. 


PREMONITION 


To ANDRE Masson 


Words embroider the cloth 


And the slow design eats 

Cold with a curve and return 
And always to my words returns. 
Iam wrapt in a cloth 


_And my fingers trace behind the moving words 
The words are there, white ; 


Or is the shroud white ? 
Or can I see words eating themselves 
Into the darkness ? 


I would believe in anything but silence 


For I can hear those lines extend their 
Fingers towards a heart, 

If any heart can multiply its beat 

Against this climbing competition. 

If, in corruption the body might surrender 


But not this icy vigilence. i 
Freeze then, but let me know a cold 
Which binds beyond the element ; 
Mold is not mold, not:here, 


Siete 3 


ARROWS 


To Harriet MANN 


Blood sings is black 

as you croon waylay, 
ships stark awry ; 

fly, sigh, the array, 

while white intense my sky 
the bent of the blind 
begins bending 

to walls supple, to 
sentient last sorrow, my 
sorrow, steeples shackle 
and I, the crows are angle 
sight ample whir 

blind black, my mask, 
black is my own. 

Warm and your red mouth 
black is my own, 

warm and your eyes 

yes, white arms, 

black, oh, my own ! 


Beg 315) 


BEACH DESOLATION 
To H. M. 


_ Seagulls wheel to the left, 
_ And spray high over the conchs 
Whistles, wheedles the unicorn to dress all vapid green 
_ To canvas, crimson, last my light. 
Child shield, child come 
| To leprous white avaiting arms, oh dark ! 
_ Pensive dweller in a forest, 
_ A star is red through the night forest 
_ And away from the sand run run run run ; 
_ The dashed beat and betray and turn 
e Kind tremor, you, night forest, 
You, red star, hide me now, 
_ Sea sands, turn sweet knowledge 
_ Yes the conchs 
_ hide me now 
_ star. murder. kind. 


| Flaunting banners wing my love 
) 
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Amateur adj. et n. (lat. amare, aimer). Qui a du j 
gout, du penchant pour quelque chose: amateur de 
tableaux. Fig. Quis’adonne a la poésie, aux beaux- 


arts, etc., sans en faire profession: c’est un anal - 


LAROUSSE, Dictionnaire lustre 
de la Langue Francaise. 


A REVIEW 


by EUGENE JOLAS and ELLIOT PAUL 


With this number fransition completes its first 
year. It was a time of research into the state of the 
revolutionary currents in international literature, and 
an attempt to find a central ideology from which to 
proceed in the year to come. Our evolution was directed 
primarily by the idea that a conscious attitude of disin- 
tegration is necessary in order to combat the orthodox 
inertia characterizing modern art and letters. We delib- 
erately placed ourselves at a point that might make it 

ossible for us to work for a revaluation of the spirit 
in its intercontinental relations, for the destruction of 
mechanical positivism, for the opening up of the real 
sources of creation by delving into thought libera- 
ted from skyscraper logic. We encouraged the impulses 
toward the deformation of life’s phenomena, both psy- 
chically and verbally, and placed once more into the 
forefront of our preoccupation the problem of the word. 


A year ago we invited American writers to express 
themselves freely in these pages and to experiment, if 
they were so inclined. American readers, the few who are 
cultured and adventurous at the same time, we believed, 
would be interested to know what, if any, creative effort 
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was being denied a hearing because of the unspeak 
state into which conmercial publishing, and especially | 
the American magazine, had fallen. Thanks to the Little 4 
Review, Broom, Secession, The Transatlantic Review, — 
This Quarter, and in earlier days to the Dial, the work — 
of such writers as Gertrude Stein, Sherwood Anderson, — 
Ezra Pound, Ernest Hemingway, William Carlos Wil- 
liams, E. E. Cummings, Ben Hecht, Malcolm Cowley, ~ 
Hart Crane, Kay Boyle, Emmanuel Carnevali, Yvor _ 
Winters, Elsa von Freytag-Loringhoven, Robert 
McAlmon, Djuna Barnes, Matthew Josephson and others 
was made known to a more or less limited company. — 
With few exceptions these writers responded to fransi- 
fion’s invitation and contributed generously and with 
distinction. Other Americans revealed in these pages 
proved that they have sensitivity and courage and an 
indifference to that huge false and sordid structure 
which the burghers have imposed on a stupid and over- 
policed public. 


By making transition a meeting-place for the most in- 
dependent men and women of vision, we have brought _ 
continuous news from the regions in which the pioneers 
of many countries go forward. We have furnished a 
haven for prude-ridden portrayers of life. We have made _ 
possible glimpses into a universe where the ‘ hallucina- — 
tion of the word ”’ espresses life transmuted into forms 
of magic wonder. We built up a comradeship of esthe- — 
tic inventors 'who manifested their creative ideasin — 
ways unknown before. 4 


We have discovered a few men and women of excellent _ 
promise. This is something, not enough. We are disap- — 
pointed to find the creative vision at such a low ebb in — 
North America. Where are the college men, the obscure — 
amateurs, the cynics, the rebels, the gadflies ? Where are | 
the poets ? Where the weavers of legends ? (For in the — 
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short three hundred years of American history there is 
_ concentrated enough of violence and splendor to nou- 


rish all the epics in the world). It is not America, remote 


_ and majestic, one despises, not the America of the buf- 


falo and the wild turkey, of the Mayas and Aztecs, of 
the Pueblos and the Incas. It is the America that, swol- 
len with self-satisfaction and pharisaical with a false 
superiority, has forgotten the eternal voices, while 
standing in veneration before its pragmatic handiwork. 
Where is the magic mirror in which the pageants of its 
past may De seen again ? Where are the written lines that 
would make this a drama ? Walt Whitman’s farmhands 
no longer play the harmonica, the Titans have joined the 
church, the Seawolf drinks tea and wears store clothes, 
whales are murdered scientifically with one-pound shells, 
the I. W. W. ’s have gone in for batik and candles, 
Greenwich Village revolts against Volstead. If there 
were misery and terror, something might result, but 
from this sanitary squalor rise but faintly the fumes of 
chloride of lime. 


We are not against accepting the consequences of 
modern life, not against accepting the estheticsignificance 
of the airship, the sixty-story building, the World War, 
the factory, the macadam road, the bill-poster. But we 
insist that their artistic importance is relative, and not 
a thing per se. Produce ten pages in which the roar 
of New York is echoed, and in which the sense of dyna- 
mic action is lyrically subjugated, and we will salute 
you! You prefer Ethelbert Nevin to the Ballet Méca- 
nique, all you who worship the whir of wheels and the 
click of ratchets and the drone and shriek of machinery ! 
Maxfield Parish is your Picasso, inhabitants of the 


Cubical City ! 


You produce talk and nothing more. You theorize ad 
nauseam about things which do not exist and overlook 
whatever of merit does exist. For every Journeyman 
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writer you have thirty-six well-dressed and suave para- _ 
sites to dispute the honor of grooming him and to fail _ 
even in that small service. A plague on all your houses, _ 
unspeakable criticasters, poetasters. businessmen of 
literature! Manufacture your bleating supplements 
and broadsheets! Photograph the dull, sentimental 
lives of your contemporaries ! Whine about the proleta- 
riat and picket the world to your heart’s content ! We, 
too, believe in the Revolution, but not in the one you 
visualize, fake intellectuals of a despicable age ! 


The problem of the United States hovers like a huge 
cloud over the rest of the world. Skyscraper lyricists 
and humanists vie with each other in the attempt 
to hammer out a philosophy that would be the final 
consecration of the machine age, of action, of reducing 
humanity to the role of an ensemble of automata. 
We admit that America, together with Russia, has — 
most definitely the soil where a new civilization may — 
possibly flower to a synthesis of the forces that have 
left Europe, but we deny violently that the solu- 
tion of the dynamic idealists will be the ultimate one. — 
We think of it as a country that has destroyed the im- 
mense heritage of Europe and is now clumsily playing 
with the instruments it has created. With Dr. Benn we 
persist in asking for the metaphysical man. We fight — 
the idea that by grafting a nationalistic consciousness — 
onto the American, literature will flower. The intellec- — 
tual frontiers of America do not exist for us, and we 
are as much interested in the wonders brought by esthe- — 
tie explorers from Mexico, the West-Indies, South-Ame- — 
rica, and our own Southern and South-Western past, — 
as in the synthetic atmosphere of industrial activism. We — 
repeat, what we have said before, that the radio, the : 
cinema, the tabloid newspaper, may give us new esthetic — 
bases, new visual or auditory sensations, but itis prima-_ 
rily the sense of the infinite that will continue to occupy” 
us, in spite of those phenomena. ig 
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We feel that the poet is always alien in any world he 
finds himself, that he is always rebelliously fighting 
against his physical, world and that the creation of his 
universe 1s a matter of vision and blind, fanatic faith in 
the workings of his dream. But it is misconstruing 
entirely the role of the vates, when we insist that he 
adjust himself to a civilization of noise and uniformity 
and that his creative imagination be merely the clamo- 
rous reflex of an exterior phenomenon that at best is 
only an ephemeral phase in the huge and painful strug- 
gle of the spirit to reach the Ultima Thule. 
sae 
_ We have been attacked for the diversity of our offer- 
ings, but we, nevertheless, remain proud of it. How 
can one ask a group of individuals to write all alike, 
in order to save a casual reader from a slight strain upon 
his discrimination ! Standardisation produces just such 
symmetrical monstrosities as pass for periodicals in 
the English-speaking world. If confusion arises, it 
results from the reader’s own unstable preferences. We 
believe that the fundamental esthetic principles 
underlying the various kinds of writing which seem 
to be developing today are not dissimilar, at least not 
incompatible. One of the principal reasons why ¢éran- 
sition became necessary was the prevailing tendency 
among the editors of American magazines to clutter up 
the entire book with articles about dead or dying wri- 
ters and to use verses to fill odd bits of pages. We resol- 
ved to print first-hand and undiluted prose and poetry, 
as much as we could find of it, and to suspect critical 
contributions in proportion to their elegance of style. 


Doubtless it does seem disconcerting to find so many 
* different kinds ”’ of stories in dransition, particularly 
when the editors show a definite tendency in their edi- 
torials, a tendency leading away from a considerable 
portion of their contributors’ offerings. We feel, how- 
ever, that art is stillevolving, that the element of motion 
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is essential to it, that it implies principles which 
be applied to many things in sundry ways. Our own ideas — 
have been stated clearly and repeatedly. We insist upon — 
a super-national conception which reveres and protects 
the indigenous and the individual, which welcomes the 
vigor of the primitive and appreciates the refinement 
of high civilization, which can contemplate the occiden- 
- tal dynamism in oriental tranquillity, aware of the 
complementary qualities of beauty and ugliness, of the — 
moment’s share in eternity, of unexplored dimensions. 
We wish to combat whoever and whatever stands be- 
tween us and our goal, the purveyors of such gewgaws 
as narrow artistic formulae, the chauvinists, the neo- 
classicists with their collars turned backwards and a 
face painted upon the back of their heads, the logi- 
cians who take turns measuring one another for their — 
coffins, the philistines, moneychangers, vulgarians. — 
We agree with André Breton that the ‘‘ mediocrity of 
our universe depends essentially upon our powers of 
enunciation, ’’ and we call upon all those who love lan- 
guage to help us take it out of the hands of those anea- 
mic and unimaginative pedagogues who delight in their 
sterility. We wish to destroy the traditions of language 
and we welcome its decomposition. 


What did we hope to achieve by putting, side by 
side with American and English writers, translations 
from the works of Europe’s most uncompromising revo- 
lutionaries ? We felt in the beginning that the growing 
banalisation of the English language, was a grave danger 
to the development of the new literature. We felt, there- 
fore, that not only an ideological nibbling-offensive _ 
was necessary, but that language, itself would have © 
to be shaken to its foundation in order to find a more ~ 
plastic and more organic form of expression. For this — 
reason, we introduced writers like Léon-Paul Fargue, — 
Gottfried Benn, André Breton, in translations, the inade- — 
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4 quacy of which we ourselves are aware of, although we 


always attempted to do full justice to the original. 


In line with this revolutionary direction, we have 
published an entire book of the new work by James 
Joyce, the most important contribution to modern 
mythology and philology in our time. This alone should 
have earned us the gratitude of scholars and amateurs, 
and this achievement of ¢ransition has met with almost 
nothing but infantile ridicule and abuse. The world’s 
greatest living writer is in solitude, harrassed by the 
spite of his former friends, but working patiently, 
prodigiously, continuously. The collossal word patterns 
he evokes come into being, bit by bit, awakening 
him in the night, surrounding him by day. Already 
in France the spark of appreciation has kindled fires 
on the hill-tops, — France, where the first light of so 
many dawns has been reflected. Ireland, Joyce’s 
birthplace, has ruled ¢ransition out of the Free State ; 
England, the language of whose diverse dominions 
and peoples is being welded together for the first time, 
is mildly amused; America is frankly contemptuous. 


What possible respect can criticism, therefore, com- 
mand ? Is the fact that insensitivity and conceit are so 
widespread among the critical caste a reason for bowing 
to it ? Are the men capable of better things to be excused 
for their silence or aloofness under the circumstances ? 
Or must we actually submit to the process of artistic 
levelling which democracy seems to prescribe ? 


Our research in the field of contemporary literature, 
which has yielded such various results, while not tre- 
mendously impressive in so far as the American spirit 
is concerned, has shown that France is far in the lead. 
What a phalanx of vigorous personalities has transition 
made available for readers of English, — the terrific 
anti-logic of Breton, the vast disillusionment of la Ro- 
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chelle, the magic of Fargue and Eluard, the violence — 
and tenderness of Desnos, the sensitivity of Soupault, 
the gleeful malice of Ribemont-Dessaignes, the pene- 
tration of Jouhandeau, the exotic beauty of St. J. Perse. 

In Germany, while the number of artists and rebels 
is smaller, their quality is indisputable and magnificent ; 
Gottfried Benn, Georg Trakl, Else Lasker-Schueler, 
Franz Kafka, Kurt Schwitters, Hans Arp. 

By publishing examples from the work of the leading 
Russian writers of today, transition has put an end to 
the wild speculation about proletarian art. Zostchenko, 
Ivanoff, Pilniak, Lidin, Romanov, Seifoulina, while 
lacking the stature of their distinguished predecessors, 
write with directness and sincerity and remain untaint- 
ed by the sentimentality which America demands. 

{t would help American reviewers tremendously to 
read these things. They show no evidence of having done 
so. Perhaps they are timid in the presence of strange 
names. It is even possible that they are suspicious of 
foreigners. Such magazines as make a pretension to dis- 
tinguished translations have shown themselves to be 
both backward and unreliable. The Dial, for example, 
continues to purr, when Anatole France is mentioned,and 
up toa short time ago thought of German literature in 
terms of Hauptmann, Schnitzler and von Hoffmannsthal. 
And in other spheres you have such mediocrities as 
Ludwig and Feuchtwanger. Ivan Bunin passes for a 
modern Russian, although in spirit he is neither one 
nor the other. The American stories are signed by immi- 
grants, as a rule, the kind of immigrants who take to 
Americanization, and the stories by foreigners are 
written by the sort of foreigner who travels a while in 
the United States and then writes a mid-Western or 
San Franciscan romance. 


transition, in the coming year, will continue to reflect — 
the chaos borne by our age. Our survey of existing condi- — 
tions is fairly complete, and we know which sources are — 


a a 


to yield the genuine. We shall try to hasten the aie 
tegration of “ spine-intrenched parloritisy “ease: we 
lespie puts it, and to give voice to the revolt of the aa 
rit, not solemnly, but contemptuously, of the false ig 
d pretentious, and joyously, in the defense of a new 
and more vigourous conception of beauty. 
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RAYMOND ROUSSEL 


by ROGER VITRAC (1) 


This dramatist, celebrated hence- 
forth for his failures, has been called: 
The Chess Player. 


(Le Merle Blanc.) 


On the 7th of December 1922... he woke up ands A 
having collected the elements which God... and 1922 put 
at his disposal, he organized the extravagantly improbable 
into three acts and six scenes, gave his final orders to appa-_ 
rent absurdity... and struck, . twenty four hours late, 
the hour of hysterical laughter. 

This phrase ended the notice published in the papers : 
on the morning of the first performance of Locus Solus. 
Already, the day before and for some preceding days, 
public opinion had been systematically prepared. Those 
who had not read the fabulous and logical narratives 
of the work with the same title, which Raymond Rouss¢ 


(1) The cuts indicated in this article by a line of dots have been n 
at the request of M. Raymond Roussel, himself. The french text o 
cuts may be found in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise for February 1928 
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had published some time back, were much intrigued by 
hearing of a diamond bath-tub, unsalted fish that play 
on the little horses, a musical tarot made of a male emerald, 
etc... Everyone wanted to see and hear nude dancer 
who spoke (have you ever heard a nude dancer speak ?) 
He who had inspired these announcements was not una- 
ware of the obscene stir provoked by the voice of a nude 
woman in movement, nor of the fact that music-hall 
audiences are ill at ease since the ordinance of a psycho- 
logist Chief of Police condemning nudes to immobility. 
And the most exigent spectator, whom the acting, the 
modern scenery, and the music of a young composer had 
failed to move, had to own his defeat when he learned 
that the great Gémier had accepted the manuscript 
before leaving the Théatre Antoine for the Odéon. To-day 
no one is ignorant of the fact that Pierre Frondaie had 
the rare privilege of adapting Locus Solus for the stage 
and that L’Insoumise was willing, at the height of its 
success, to submit to the exactions of the inventor Can- 
terel. 

The play will never appear in book form. It is a pity, 
for the most significant lines and the most violent in- 


-vectives were dictated by Raymond Roussel, who insis- 


ted, regardless of scandal, that they be repeated to satie- 
ty. And he emphasized this note in a preliminary decla- 


_ ration: 


‘© Apparent absurdity gives you food for reflection, 
logic dances a jig, the burlesque makes you split your 
sides laughing, but contains its moral lesson. ” 

It would be, at least, amusing to analyze the collabo- 
rator’s share in this work, to know how he was inspired 
to surpass himself in a genre not his own, almost to 
create it by the sole virtue of an atmosphere (as foreign 
to him as was l’aqua micens to the Wine of Sauterne, 
which it nevertheless transformed into a little sun) and 


! how he was led to laugh at it not like the author, but to 


laugh, none the less. For Pierre Frondaie, who was stan- 
ding behind me at the first performance, laughed with 
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all his might. He was astonished that Tapplauded, think a 
ing I did it @ rebours, ironically. “ Really ”’, he said, 4 
between two gales, delighted by the fact that no one : 
knew of his collaboration and the good joke he was 
playing on the Raymond Rousselites, “ really, are you 
serious ? ’’ And he choked when I affirmed that I was 
not laughing, promising himself, moreover, to laugh 
long and laugh last, or if the wind changed, and that 
sometimes occurs, to claim his share of honors, later on, 

The curtain had just fallen after the first act. All the 
critics, or nearly all, were hostile. The aviary, what ! 
the stable ! ‘* You disgrace yourself, Signoret | ” they 
cried, and that was enough to make the whole troupe, 
attacked through its star, weaken and give way. 

No matter | The curtain rose again and there appeared 
two symbolic characters: The Young Poet, poor and 
romantic, and Fortune. 

Pantomime : The Young Poet reads his verse, Fortune 
runs away, laughing. The Young Poet stabs himself, 
Fortune reappears and covers the corpse of the unfor- 
tunate youth with gold. Immediately the unappreciated 
inventor, Canterel, the taciturn genius of this solitary 
spot, enters. He muses an instant upon the Young Poet’s 
tragic fate and cries bitterly : ( 

— “ Ahtif I were poor I would be a genius ! But I 
am rich. ”’ 

Then, recovering himself, he announces in the voice 4 
of an automaton : ** Mechanical Ballet ’’, and we watch — 
the allegorical dances of Fame and Death, 

Raymond Roussel, as I said before, insisted that Si- 
gnoret accentuate certain speeehes. He insisted, espe- — 
cially, that he shout the one I have just quoted, Doubt- — 
less It constitutes the key to the problem and if Raymond 
Roussel would permit us to question him concerning it, 
perhaps it would enable us to pierce the peculiar myste- 
ry of his work, to divine the hidden causes of his legen- i 
dary life and to understand the humour which compels — 
him, intermittently, to manifest himself on the stage — 
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and to the public. But Raymond Roussel never replies 
directly to the questions asked him. 

Monsieur Raymond Roussel ? 
Yes. 

A moment of surprise. We stammer excuses, our 
admiration, etc... 

** Yes, ” he ‘says. “* There’s a row, isn’t there ? We 
must cut it a bit and it will go alright. ” 

That was all. The next day they cut it. During the 
Sub-marine Ballet strange glass floaters were supposed 
to bob up and down: statues, funeral wreaths, a colos- 
sal ‘legion of honor. * In spite of these evident conces- 
sions, the police closed the theatre. But two days later 
and from then until the 21st of November, the perfor- 
mances continued amid the same hullaballoo. 

At the re-opening the papers printed an announce- 
ment which this time I may be permitted to attribute 
entirely to Raymond Roussel : 

Locus Solus is resuscitated — Kind Audience ! 

You thought I was dead. Do you not know that I 
possess the secret of ‘“* resurectine ’’ ? The pen, even 
that of the critics, cannot kill. But, having fluttered 
into my machinery, it had blocked the cog wheels ; 
I have repaired it. It is again very much alive and ani- 
mating my six scenes. 

Meanwhile I have tidied up my laboratory, put away 
my tarots, my emeralds ; theatrical technique, too limit- 
ed for the realization of my imaginings, made it neces- 
sary for me to describe them to you when you would 
ltave preferred to see them materialized on the stage, 
If you are curious concerning them, read the book I 
published under my pseudonym Raymond Roussel ; you 
will find them there, together with a thousand other 
amazing inventions. 

Why will you not come ?- 

What did my barker promise you that I have not fulfil- 
led ? Music by Fouret ? Sets by Bertin ? The creations 
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of Poiret ? For them there has been nothing but praise. q 
My evocation of Fame. my sub-marine entertainement ? _ 
The only fault you found in them was that they were — 


too short. Did you criticize Signoret, Morton, Fabre, 
Flateau and Galipaux ? You claimed that they had 
disgraced themselves !!! And yet none of them appears 
in his underdrawers... Your children, even, may come 
to see me ! 

My inventions ? My most disconcerting comparisons ? 
Did not that first audience laugh at them ? They laugh- 
ed, believe me. But you, when you have read, listened 
to, seen a few good farces, you say, wiping away your 
joyful tears ; ** How silly I am to laugh like this ! ” 

No, I have not deceived you. I warned you abundantly, 
I believe, that I was an eccentric. 

You do not come to judge me ; you pay to be amused. 
What does it matter whether I be talented, mad, genius 
or joker... What the h... difference does it make to you, so 
long as you have your fun ? 

[ll see you tonight, Kind Audience... Tomorrow, 
every night... For as long as you like. 


The scornful concession to the critics, the carefully 
tended mystery shrouding the real personality of the 
author of Locus Solus, the conviction of the vanity of 
all effort (notice the future tense of : Why will you not 
come ?), Roussel’s arrogance toward the man he calls 
his barker, the caustic irony with which he attacks and 
destroys the music, the setting and a dressmaker’s 
creations, the offense of the vaudeville actors chosen by. 
him, who, for once, are not obliged to appear in under- 
wear, the psychology of hysterical laughter, the original 
attitude taken, the recall to decency of the ‘* boob who 
pays ’’ by the author who allows himself the luxury 
of playing “ winners-losers ’’, the cynical invitation 


to sneer, finally, the challenge of a man who will hold 


on till the end, ,because-he ‘must, .knowing that in the 


last analysis he will be judged by his expenditures, all — 
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these are elements that defy analysis, but give us, 


_ nevertheless, the sense of that ‘* moral lesson ’’ pointed 
out by Roussel before the first roll of the drum. 


I recalled these deductions, for which you might blame 
- me, accusing me of trying to find, at any cost, a definite 
concatenation for an author — as though so many nega- 
tive characteristics were not the proof of his absolute 
independance — two years later on my way to the ren- 
- dez-vous that Raymond Roussel had at last decided 
_ to accord me. 
_ Tarmed myself in advance, as much as possible, against 
_ the courteous and enigmatic surface which I foresaw 
he would present to me, apprehending the interview 
all the more, because the place named for our meeting 
was not his house but a woman’s apartment. In any case 
_ Iwas sure — I had been warned — that I must content 
_ myself with a conversation devoid of the slightest con- 
- fidence, save a few signs which I might interpret, after 
reflecting thereon, and unite to the moral idea that I 
had formed of Roussel through his work. 
- However, as I neared the Champs Elysées, I was 
obsessed by an image, like a detail from a dream, I 
have said that I had been struck at our first interview 
by Raymond Roussel’s marvellous set of teeth, and I 
- could not help associating with these remarkable teeth 
_ the singular preoccupation of Roussel, who had had 
- made specially, by a manufacturer of precise instruments, 
alittle fork in platinum which Canterel used in the thea- 
tre to extract teeth by some electro-magnetic process. 
- And the author’s only contribution to the mise en scene 
- of Locus Solus had been this extraordinary and useless 
q jewel. : 
ie Did Roussel expect a miracle and that his utopian 
q invention having been perfectly executed, Morton’s 


~ molar would jump from the red plaque to the blue z: 
It is unlikely. In any case, this valuable hyphen of mys- 
tery led me back to a conversation I had had in the 
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afternoon, upon this very subject — 
We had said that in every age anin -— 
ed representing a certain experimental spirit, directed — 
sometimes against money, sometimes against love 
sometimes against life — perhaps today against nothing; © 
and that, if Gilles de Rais, the Marquis de Sade, Arthur — 
Rimbaud, for example, were the chiefs of this perpetual — 
and disturbing army of crime, Raymond Roussel, inhibi- — 
ted from cruelty by the actual state of society and from 
imagination by positivism, might well trust himself to — 
dreams where the one and the other would appear in | 
modern equipment, the first borrowing its elements of — 
torture, the second its machines, from abused science. 


I had arrived at this point in my reverie, when Ray- — 
mond Roussel himself, opened the door to me. I noticed 
my latest book in evidence — it is the custom — on a 4 
corner of the mantlepiece, but placed in such a way that | 
I could not see whether the leaves had been cut. When — 
I was seated, Roussel said to me without preamble ; — 

“ It is very good. Really, we read the Gout du Sang — 
with great pleasure. We were re-reading it, just now. q 

At this moment the disturbing statement of Canterel : 
came into my mind. a 

* Well I, in a better world, would willingly eat man. ” a 

Naturally, I would not mention it, had not this sudden — 
thought been directly in line with my medidation on — 
the stair-case. The various preoccupations which had | 
till then accompanied me seemed to me to be akin and. { 
I was not displeased that with a word about my book : 
Roussel had declared himself to be their father. I did — 
not, however, see fit to dwell upon this coincidence and — 
I took care not to reveal it. I perceived by what followed | 

that my reserve had been justified. I would have heen — 
favored with a smiling “ It is curious, indeed, ” and to 
would have been none the wiser. I prefer to set it down re 
here. iy 

T ventured to tell him with, many precautions, my 
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intention of writing an article on him and his work for 

_ the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. He interrupted me at 

once, and I realized by his questions that he confounded 

_ the Nouvelle Revue Francaise with the Revue Européenne. 

I was not surprised. To someone who had approached 

him and spoken to him of Paul Valéry, André Gide, etc., 

he had answered that he did not even know their names. 

That seems strange, for he published a fragment of a 

letter from Gide, referring to Impressions d’ Afrique, But 

this letter must, after all, be fairly recent. 

He wears his ties, linen, and socks only once and then 
gives them to his servants — Caprice or superstition ? 
But why should he engage a man only to polish a door- 
knob ? The attendant must see that no mark, no mist 
ever dims its lustre. 

‘That story is apocryphal,’’ Roussel said with a 
silent laugh. 

*“* You were in the war, were you not ? I asked him. 
An echo in the Carnet de la Semaine... ”’ 

“ The anecdote was true, but it was wrongly told. 
When I made a trip around the world I went alone. 
Someone expressed surprise that I should do so. I re- 
plied that I would have plenty of leisure to make ac- 
quaintances en route and I added; ‘Was I not alone 
when I left for the war? I have never seen so many 
people !’ 

“© Yes, I was in the war. I was at Chalons (he smiled) 

_ where I drove an automobile. We were heavily bombar- 
ded. Curious thing about bombardments, isn’t it ? 
Very curious. For example, could you tell me why Rheims 
which was the most bombarded town has the largest 
cellars in the world 2? ” 

~ T looked at him. I would say he was slighty over 

hirty. 

: I aoa forgotten that he published his first book in 
e 1897, j ; 
«‘ Besides, ”’ he said to me later (did he wish to clear 
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himself of any suspicion of slacking ? How li le he 
knew me!) I was a territorial ; you can calculate my 
age, I gave my livret militaire to the gendarmes the other 

ays 4, 
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Raymond Roussel confided to me that he does not _ 
attach much importance to his early works ; La Doublure — 
(1897), Chiquenaude (1900), La Vue (1904). q 

Here is the preface to La Doublure. 


J 


NOTICE q 


a 


As this book is a novel it must be begun at the first _ 
page and finished at the last one. ; 


The Author. 


This book, is indeed, a novel. A novel of 318 pages _ 
entirely written in alexandrines. A Synopsis is short | 
and easy tomake : the actor, Gaspard, elopes with Ro- — 
berte, a kept woman. They take part in the Carnival of _ 
Nice, Gaspard, after the trip, is deserted and stranded in — 
a traveling theatre. This summary plot is merely a 
pretext for descriptions of a terrific accuracy ; The end ‘ 
of a play, the undressing of Roberte, the carnival, a i: 
nocturnal walk, fire-works, the fair at Neuilly, ete. . 

Here is a passage from the “ Déshabillé ”’ ; 
Dessous on voit comme un double corsage en faille uk 
Avec un rang de boutons au milieu, Ns 


Comme un cache-corset tout noir dont il tient lieu. 
Roberte met ses mains en haut. pour le défaire; 
Mais Gaspard, les 6tant tout doucement, préfére — 
Le déboutonner, lui ; pendant qu’il est en haut, a 
Elle s’y met aussi par en bas, et bientét 
Lorsque les deux cétés sont ouverts sur le vent 

Leurs mains, en remuant, se rejoignent au centr 


Toujours fermé du rang de boutons, dont il vi 
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ee ce temps d’ouvrir le haut; cest lui qui 
ien 
A défaire les trois derniers boutons ; il ouvre 
Alors les deux cétés tout a fait, et découvre 
Ainsi, le satin bleu de ciel de son corset ; 
Puis il écarte la chemise qu'un lacet 
Etroit, bleu, formant un grand neeud au milieu, 
fronce... 


As for the procession of the Carnival of Nice, it takes 
up not less than three quarters of the volume. 

The conscientious reader who would like to find the 
key to La Doublure should read Chiquenaude. He will 
discover there, in hermetic and symbolic form, a few 


of the secrets which remain the essential springs of 


Raymond Roussel’s work. He will see in various dis- 
guises all the episodes of La Doublure : Panache, Fusée, 
Criniére, Foire, etc... He will hear Mephisto’s challenge. 


Quel est l'insensé qui se flatte 
De percer U étoffe écarlate 
Dont je suis tout entier vétu ? 
A te voir mon ceur se dilate 
De joie! 


He will watch humour at work behind Chiquenaude’s 
mask and will understand how poetry destroys itself 
through the figure of the moths sown in the flannel 
which destroyed the trousers supposed to be invulnera- 
ble, in short, how ‘ les vers de la doublure dans la piéce 
du fort pantalon rouge * symbolize “ les vers de la dou- 
blure dans la piece (de théatre) du I’ orban talon rouge \(1). 
And while Chiquenaude shakes with mirth, pointing her 
finger at the cloud of destructive little insects, the read- 
er will hold his sides before a hecatomb of alexandrines, 


put internally, if that can be said, like Roussel. 


(1) This play on words cannot be rendered in English. 
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Thad heard that Raymond Roussel went every eve 
ning to see Le Bossu while it was being played at the — 
Porte Saint Martin. When ] asked him the reason, I was _ 
not surprised to hear that, far from being interested in — 
the play, he only concentrated on observing the devig- 
tions in the mise-en-scéne, verifying the order of entrance _ 
of the supers, scrutinizing the actors’ gestures, their — 
intonations, the arrangement of the scenery, the fal] — 
of the curtain, in short, everything that can vary within ~ 
the limits of the author’s directions, everything inde- 
terminate, fluctuating and not invested with that ine- 
vitable character obviously produced by the final copy 
of a motion-picture film. 

This concern for accuracy is the basis of all Roussel’s 
preoccupations. 

In La Vue the poet rejects the useless plot of La Dou- 
blure and frankly gives us descriptions of a panoramic 
pen-holder, a letter-head, the label on a bottle of mine- 
ral water. 

You will read with interest the article devoted to 
Roussel by Robert de Montesquiou in his book, Elus et 
A ppelés, under the title : A difficult Author. 

“ Armed with his plectrum which closely resembles a 
compass, Roussel plays his prelude. 

‘* The preamble to his work presents the author clutch- 
ing a pen from which he will extract. more objects than 
Robert Houdini from his magic hat; but though, in order 
lo reach us, these objects pass through the extreme point 
running over the paper, they began by pullulating in the 
head of the implement and that, upon my word ! in a rather 
singular fashion. k 

* In fact, this pen is not the one with the pearl of which 
Goncourt said ; ‘Bourget will always admire it ;’ No! It is 
an tvory pen-holder like the balls of the Chinese, and the 
minute billiard ball surmounting it contains only a crystal 
head in which the narrator (you will judge for yourself 
how) attentively observes and makes visible to us the almost a 
infinitesimal photographic reduction of a beach scene, far 
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outstripping in complication and finish the famous des- 


cription a Achilles’ shield. 
¢ 


. 
Wa 


** For, let us no longer hesitate to reveal it, this micros- 
copical sphere, not less menacing beneath its innocent as- 
pect than Homer’s horse, contained more than two thousand 
hexameters armed to the teeth — even to the feet — and 
resolved to conquer. 


* 
* * 


** These verses, apply themselves as might an entomo- 
logist studying the habits of insects, to describing what 
they discover in the immense captive seascape of the minute 
sphere ; and it is here that Roussel’s art of splitting hairs, 
not into four, as the saying is, but into four hundred and 
forty thousand, to start with, appears to me as a pheno- 
menon worthy of being pointed out to those who delight 
in analysis, enumeration and nomenclature. 

“7 will try to give you a few glimpses of this art of 
infusoria, but, I hasten to add, of infusoria of genius. 
But if this word infusoria seemed to present a rather slight 
term of comparison with my model, I would not object 
to replacing it by the word of Arachne,so celebrated mytholo- 
gically, but which would, none the less, be a spider capable 
of catching in ils web waves, fleets, groups, crowds, not 
omitting, in the bargain, quite a few diverse and undulating 
souls. ”’ 


In a world where the essential condition of progress 
dwells in the perpetual passage from observation to expe- 
rimentation, one is not surprised to see the author of La 
Doublure and La Vue become the author of Impressions 
d’ Afrique, Locus Solus, l’ Etoile au Front, and Poussiére 


de Soleils. 


There is nothing more futile than a description with- 
out an object, nothing more futile, too, than an inef- 
fective invention. Yet Roussel’s later works consist 
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exclusively of the descriptions and exploitation of 
incredible discoveries and inventions, interpreted with 
a humour definitively emancipated from laughter, and 
protected by a moral immunity which we must consent to 
recognize, some day. q 

Paul Valéry pointed out this invasive horology: 
the precision of the time, place and activity of men;_ 
and that there is less and less variation in machinery, — 
that our lights no longer flicker and that imagination 
is doomed, if it does not conform, to be crushed by the - 
machine. : 

Raymond Roussel has used this modern precision and — 
established logic to construct fabulous apparatuses — 
destined for the trans-shipment of the raw material of — 
poetry. His work is a factory which transforms furni- — 
ture into forests, explosives into pastures, newspapers — 
into crimes. Not that the old machine turns the wrong — 
way, but it is another one built, piece by piece, with the — 
remotest metals, the rarest motors of such unfailing — 
accuracy that the vocabulary is forced to give way be-— 
fore the charge of barbarism. 

In the modern factory Raymond ‘Roussel organizes 
a sort of gréve perlée (1) He applies all the regulations | 
with implacable and cruel punctiliousness. Nothing © 
is left to accident or to chance, everything is limited, — 
assembled, but without the least play, without oil at the — 
joints, with no safety valves, and he congratulates him- 
self when the wheels jam, the bars break like glass or the — 
boilers explode. It is at this point that the dream lays — 
before the machine those “ rails of calves’ lights ”, — 
constructs bellows of human lungs and emprisons the — 
ascending force of eagles in the pistons. In short, to — 
paraphrase the well known verse, one may say that Rous- _ 
sel lives in a world where dream is the brother of action. — 

Absolute precision proves itself to be destructiyv 


¥ 
i 


(1) Union labor term meaning an application to the letter of all existing» 
laws which results i 1 a complete paralysis of activity. i) 
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It is the new form of humour — that of Raymond 
Roussel. 

It is rare not to find in an author’s life as well as in his 
dreams the manifest equivalent of his intellectual or 
spiritual preoccupations. You will not be surprised that 
Raymond Roussel should have a taste for firearms : 

** It is significant ’’, says one critic, “* that M. Ray- 
mond Roussel is fond of sport in his spare time. A crack 
shot with the pistol, he has no less than forty-five medals 
and he won the Gastinne-Rennette gold medal in 
909. *. 

“* We must be absolutely modern, ”’ said Rimbaud. 
That is to be the sum of all the past, of all the present 
and also of ©; X, mystery, = which permits us to 
abolish the limitation of time, © that confers upon 
the machines imagined by Roussel, the eternal charac- 
ter that defies death ; for beside them, in ten years, those 
constructed by the industrialism of our age will be 
nothing but old carcasses. 

Il appealed to Raymond Roussel’s sense of humour 
to acquire one of those old carcasses. It was an old, but 
very luxurious automobile, carefully kept, very shining 
and hence all the more phantomlike. 

People attributed it to his habitual eccentricity. I 
personally, imagine that Roussel voluntarily retreated 
from & on this side of progress, that is to say, he wished to 
live in an epoch, still quite our own, but with that slight 
distance, which instead of enhancing ones prestige, 
infinitely diminished it. If he had travelled in a coach- 
and-four, people would have accused him of masquera- 
ding ; seeing him in a “ gas wagon ” they were simply 
scandalized. This experiment having been successful, 
he had only to try its antithesis and to go beyond ¥ 
in time. So he ordered a splendid automobile-house, 
marvellously furnished, decorated with precious woods 
and comprising a dining room that could be transformed 
into a studio, a bedroom, a bathroom with W. C. and 
a room for the chauffeur. He then undertook several 
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voyages. Need I say that he aroused the same curiosity 
and scandal everywhere ? VAS 

** Tt is very agreeable, ” he confided to me. “ I stop 
where I please and go on when I please, a regular land — 
yacht. And I am alone. ”’ 4 

‘* Alone ? ” I said, “* But people... 7 “a 

‘* Yes, that’s true, but one can avoid the villages. — 
Mussolini, whom I went to see in Rome, made the — 
same remark. I replied that he did not need such an 
automobile to attract the attention of the crowd. Ah! 
The pope too, wished to see my auto. But as he cannot 
leave the Vatican and I could not decently — I wonder 
why — drive my roulotte in there, he sent someone, the a 
nuncio, who went away filled with admiration. ” q 

What surprises does this Marcel Proust of the dream _ 
still hold in store for us, and how far will he drive his — 
silent pack of steam-shovels ? By what means will he 
try to touch us and what elephant-trainer will he choose — 
to present his freak ? A 

He confessed to me that he was tired of his experi- — 
ments. But what could discourage the Chess Player? No — 
doubt the machine will again be exhibited, somewhere. — 
We will verify the inflexible laws governing its opera- — 
tion, it will be proved to us once more, not with a candle — 
but with powerful projectors, that no one is hiding in © 
the cupboards or drawers of the automaton, and Ray- | 
mond Roussel, in the carcass of the Turk, will lose this _ 
new match against the public, but he will always win — 
against himself. 4 


ay 
4 


Translated by KATHLEEN CANNELL. 
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IN THE WORK OF JAMES JOYCE 
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Certain thinkers have at times wondered if the essen- 
_ tial difference existing between man and God were not 
a difference of time. Space is not concerned here — God 
is everywhere — but, rather, this much more complex 
dimension which is generally inaccessible to human 
- science. We measure time but we do not know what it is. 
We often encounter in mystical literature the story 
of the monk or poet who has fallen asleep in the forest. 
When he awakes he no longer recognizes either men or 
the countryside. His meditation or slumber, which to 
him has appeared very short, has in reality lasted hun- 
dreds of years. But during this moment in which he has 
been snatched from the tyranny of time he has caught 
a glimpse of the mysterious aspects of infinity, he has 
neared the laws of the Cosmos, the throne of God. 
Theoretically, the difference in speed between two 
objects i in motion is sufficient to make them imper cepti- 
ble to each other ; to destroy, practically, their existence. 
~The relations between human beings are those of 
time. All men are made similar by the nearly equal 
‘cadence of their heart-beats, but they are separated by 
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the rhythms of their sensations or their thoughts. Only 
those walking at the same pace know each other. 

The fourth dimeusion is actually the only one that 
matters. Space is nothing — it is reduced every day by — 
mechanical means of communication — but consider — 
two men seated side by side. They do not livein the same — 
time. There is no possible communication between — 
them. And it is often the tragedy of life to feel oneself 
only a few centimeters away from the beings among — 
whom one lives, yet separated from them by all the — 
infinity of time. . 

Time is not an abstract concept. On the contrary, itis — 
perhaps the only reality in the world, the thing which — 
is the most concrete. All the rest could only intervene — 
in the form of its emanations. 4 

We may deduce from this that time is the essential — 
factorin a work of art. (This appears quite evident when — 
considered in one if its aspects — rhythm). Itis the law ~ 
of architecture and of painting. The painters who have ~ 
attained the greatest emotional power are precisely — 
those whose work includes time — for example, Rem-— 
brandt. While we look at it, the picture seems always — 
in the process of ‘* being made ”’. It seems to be con- | 
structing itself with the moments and it seems that if we — 
were to return on the morrow we should find it changed. — 
And, in fact, when we return on the morrow, it is chang- — 
ed. There are likewise masterpieces of sculpture which — 
give the impression of a continual palpitation, of an — 
uninterrupted succession of imperceptible movements. It 
is this that is ordinarily called life — but life is the cons- — 
ciousness of time. q 

A book’s story may embrace several decades, several — 
centuries without revealing time to us. Another imposes it ~ 
in a brief moment. There are flat books and deep books — 
(without metaphor and almost in a material sense) ;_ 
there are also books rich with time and books des-— 
titute of time. This is the reason that one of the greatest 
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- intuitive, made of time the essential dimension of his 


work — temps perdu and temps retrouve. 

Marcel’s Proust’s idea of time is extremely curiovy. 
In his books time is a character like the others —*I 
might even say more than the others. Time is at the 
centre of his work like a sort of lighthouse with turning 
signals. The men who revolve around this luminous 
mass are suddenly illuminated by the beams of the pro- 
jector in periodic flashes, and the moment the light 
abandons them they fall back into obscurity, nothing- 
ness. 

It is in time that the characters of Proust become 
conscious of themselves. They seek themselves in it and 
are reflected in it. They complete their metamorphosis 
in it. But time remains exterior to them. They are not 
incorporated in it any more than they integrate it in 
themselves. They submit to it as to gravity or the law 
of acceleration. But the author has conceived it so in- 
tensely that we feel this time to be materialized often 
like an object, applied like a thin and transparent pell- 
icle on the face of men. 

Perhaps because illness sheltered him from the cust- 
omary rhythm of life, because it imposed upon him a 
different order of sensations, Proust understood time 
as a thing in itself, time which does not ordinarily sepa- 
rate us from our act and which we make simply a condi- 
tion, an accessory of our existence. 

With James Joyce it is another thing. I place James 
Joyce and Marcel Proust together intentionally because 
in my opinion they are the two greatest writers of our 
century, the only ones who have brought an original 
vision of the world to our epoch, who have renewed 
equally the universe of sensations and of ideas. The work 
of Proust and that of Joyce are the only ones between 
which a parallel may be drawn on an ideal plane of 
quality — and this for reasons which go far beyond 
questions of technique or talent — in the domain of 
literature and art. Perhaps it is because a sort of pure 
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instinct of genius is likewise found here 
elaborate art ; but, above all, it is because with Joye 
2s with Proust time is a dominant factor. a 

On the absolute plane, the life of the ephemera and 
that of the animal endowed with the greatest length 
of life are equal. In the one case as in the other it is am 
life, and the fact that it stretches out for a few seconds | 
or a few centuries has no importance. It is probable that 
both will be divided into a like number of units but that_ 
the unit will be long for the one and extremely short — 
for the other. The idea of time being essentially that of 
the dissociation of moments, a hundredth of a second © 
for an insect that lives for some minutes will be loaded q 
with as many experiences as a year for the long-living — 
animal. It it the same thing, all proportions retained, — 
with men — some live at high speed, others at reduced — 
speed ; and they are separated, inexorably most often, — 
by these different cadences. 3 

We may thus account for the fact that eighteen hours — 
of Bloom’s life should give birth to Ulysses, and we can _ 
easily imagine that Ulysses might have been ten times — 
as long, a hundred times as long, extended to infinity, — 
that one of Bloom’s minutes might have filled a library. — 
This is the mystery of the relativity of time. 4 

If time remains external to Proust, if he gives it an — 
existence apart, isolated from his characters, for Joyce, 9 
on the contrary, it remains the inseparable factor, the — 
primary element at the base of his work. ; 

This is why he creates his own time, as he creates his 
vocabulary and his characters. He soon elaborates what — 
he receives from reality by a mysterious chemistry — 
into new elements bearing the marks of this personality. — 
But even as he metamorphoses the countryside, the | 
streets of Dublin, the beach, the monuments, he mixe 
all this into what appears to us at first sight as a chaos 
This chaos is the condition. necessary to all creatio 
The cards are shuffled to begin a new game and all t 
elements of a universe are mingled before a new wor 
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nade, in order that new forms may be given birth. 
total refutation of man and his milieu, a rejection of 
combinations already used, a need of fine new instru- 
_ ments. Joyce dashes the scenes of the world down pell- 
__ mell to find an unhackneyed meaning and a law that is 
_~ not outdated in the arrangement he is afterward to give 
_ them. To do this it is fitting that he should at the outset 
Ri break through the too-narrow restraints of time and 
space ; he must have an individual conception of these * 
dimensions and adopt them to the necessities of his 
creation. 

i Mr. Elliot Paul well demonstrated recently how Joyce 
‘ in his composition of Work in Progress revealed an 
, 


_ entirely individual conception of time and space. 

i This was already quite apparent in his first books. 
_ The stories in Dubliners, for example, seem entirely 
: filled with the beating of a silent metronome. They 
ee unfold themselves in “ time. ’”’ Properly speaking, Araby 
4 is a drama of time, a drama of lost time; and we feel 
_ that each of the characters in Dubliners is rich or poor 
with his time, that the vibrations of his life is hasty 
or slow. 

In Ulysses the phenomenon is even more evident. To 
reduce the decades of the Iliad, the Odyssey, of Telem- 
achus to eighteen hours in the life of a man — and of 
an ordinary man to whom nothing happens save the 
_ most ordinary events of existence — is one of the Eins- 
- teinian miracles of the relativity of time. And we un- 
_ derstand it even better when we see the movement of 
_ the vibrations transformed in each chapter, changing 
_ rhythm and tempo, slowing up in the Nausicaa episode, 
blowing like the wind in that of Eolus, giving spacious 
and deep cadences to the gynecological discussion. 
The chapter most powerfully demonstrating Joyce's 
mastery in expressing time is perhaps that in which 
~ Marian Bloom’s revery unrolls its rapid uninterrupted 
- chain of ideas, memories and sensations, contrasting 
_ to her calm regular breathing. 
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Better than anyone else, Joyce has restored the sense _ 
of biological and intellectual rhythm. I imagine that _ 
he could write an unprecedented book composed of the 
simple interior physical existence of a man, without — 
anecdotes, without supernumeraries, with only the cir- 
culation of the blood and the lymph, the race of nervous 
excitations toward the centres, the twisting of emotion 
and thought through the cells. I imagine that Joyce — 
* could compose a book of pure time. 

It sometimes seems that a page of Joyce is a strange 
vibration of cells, a swarming of the lowest Brownian 
movements under the lens of the microscope. In my 
opinion, if the recent books of Joyce are considered 
hermetic by the majority of readers it is because of the 
difficulty which the latter experience in falling into step, 
in adapting themselves to the rhythm of each page, 
in changing “ time ” abruptly and as often as this is 
necessary. 

But still more than to Ulysses these remarks apply to 
the book which transition is publishing and of which we 
as yet know only a part. Work in Progress is essentially 
a time work. From a bird’s eye view, time appears to 
be its principal subject. It begins in the middle of a 
moment and of a sentence, as if to place in infinity the 
initial disturbance of its waves. The concept of time here 
plays the principal role, not only by its concrete expres- 
sions but likewise by its abstract essence. It here takes 
on the significance of a creator-word and determines 
all the movements of the work. : 

The chronology of the story matters little to the au- 
thor of Work in Progress. By his caprice, which in reality 
obeys a carefully studied and realized constructive will, 
characters most widely separated in time find themselves 
unexpectedly cast side by side ; and, as for example Mr. 
Elliot Paul recently wrote in transition, ‘ Noah, Premier 
Gladstone and ‘Papa’ Browning are telescoped into 
one. ” This image is perfectly accurate, and the optics 
of the work are so much the less accessible to the aver- 
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age reader as he does not always distinguish the moment 
in which the present episode is placed. When we are 
made to pass, without any transition other than an ex- 
tremely subtle association of ideas, from Original Sin 
to the Wellington Monument and when we are trans- 
ported from the Garden of Eden to the Waterloo battle- 
field we have the impression of crossing a quantity of 
intermediary planes at full speed. Sometimes it even 
seems that the planes exist simultaneously in the same 
place and are multipled like so many ‘* over-impres- 
sions. ’’ These planes, which are separated, become re- 
mote and are suddenly reunited and sometimes evoke a 
sort of accordeon where they are fitted exactly, one into 
another like the parts of a telescope, to return to Mr. 
Elliot Paul’s metaphor. 

This gift of ubiquity permits Joyce to unite persons 
and moments which appear to be the most widely sepa- 
rated. It gives a strange transparence to his scenes, 
since we perceive their principal element across four or 
five various evocations, all corresponding to the same 
idea but presenting varied faces in different lightings 
and movements. 

It has often been said that a man going away from 
the earth at the speed of light would by this act relive 
in an extraordinarily short time all the events in the 
world’s history. Supposing this speed were still greater 
and near to infinity — all these events would flash out 
simultaneously. This is what happens sometimes in 
Joyce. Without apparent transition, the Fall of the Angels 
is transparently drawn over the Battle of Waterloo. 
This appears to us as contrary neither to the laws ol 
logic nor to those of nature, for these ‘‘ bridges ¥. are 
joined with a marvellous sense of the association of 
ideas. New associations, created by him with amazing 
refinement, they cooperate in creating this universe, 
the Joycian world, which obeys its own laws and 
appears to be liberated from the customary physical 
restraints, 
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And we have, indeed, the impression of a ve 
ual world, very different from our own, a world of re 
tions that are sometimes deformed, as in concave or 
convex mirrors, and imprinted with a reality true and 
whole in itself. I do not speak here only of the vocabulary. 
which Joyce employs and which he transforms for his — 
usage— which, one might, say, he creates —but especiall 
of his manners of treating time and space. It is for thi 
reason, much more than because of the work’s linguistic — 
difficulties, that the reader often loses his footing. This — 
is related to the prodigious quantity of intentions and — 
suggestions which the author accumulates in each sen- | 
tence. The sentence only takes on its genuine sense at the _ 
moment that one has discovered its explanatory rap- — 
prochements or has situated it in time. # 
And if the books of Joyce are as difficult for many — 
to read as those of Einstein it is perhaps because both | 
of these men have discovered a new aspect of the world — 
and one which cannot be comprehended without a veri- 
table initiation. y 
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* ABSTRAKTIDS ” 


(PhraseMoments — illustrating Grammar-conduced-to- 
HorizontSequence) 


infradigit-enunceColor Plastic 
e nowhere-within-Space transcendCommand Nirvana 
-_ nowhere-within-handy-Space Chinese FloatInfinity 
sweettrustmisery-Eyed hurtbyherMan-Woman 
motherready-responsewarmth 
cashregisterAnnote dissemINFO 
fragile-cleanslobber-purity Virginal 
_ tinctburden sorrowsweatintocheesejoy Plastic 
~ exudeforget lewdtalk-CourtesanPsyche 
nosetweak-survivewhine American Voices 
tender-regretreminiscEcho LETTUCE-crunch 
shivlexist AlsoRans 
Senescence’ Hope-to-recover-YouthJoy, sans-Ignor- 


quasi-’Bo Mego-Intimerie Gab 
aD a 
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chewdripMother-lipcorniceSmile fullblowing-girls (1) ; 


sewerquiet-underflow-residue Social Acceptancy 

cackvoice-putresceChina AmericanGirls-Shrill 

Marmoset’s peet-teeter traject 

fartsootMurmurs distecho 

fugueflight-silksteam 

ashsift-oozedry-declamImpersonal-voicechambers-flop 
AngliSpeakstance (2). 

before Minddecree-droolsput-leakLipsSPEAK 

The initial examples illustrate a style of Word-Phras- 
ing which, attempting barely-covert continuity in 
minimised grammar-sequence, could give the propa- 
gand-Urge of Write (shortly, Talk-) Communicate a 
more streetpass-PolyContact-Adequacy, a broader- 
gamuted JOLT-POSSIBLE, like to that given Plastic 
Color by Pointillism. 

The necessity of ‘‘ impressionistic ” begin-the-incar- 
ceration-of-Grammar changes in Language-functivity 
may seem questionable. A further step, then, is to suds 
a Fels-Napth at the EXPRESS-Shirt of (3) precipi- 
Thinking, commence-examining its PhraseFront (4) 
forWot’s-it-matter-how-much-the-Reader-is-Overt In- 
ulted bleedpleadCommunicate inhering to or as it, 
approximately. 


(1) These two I call to attention as somewhat illustrating Mr. Pound’s 
‘* Echo-BACK-on-itself ’’ possi-contrapuntal Context in Literature 
** monolinearity ”’. 

(2) — but here in these occurs first a FORWARD-on-itself Delineate, 
in the ByProduct-HaltTEMPORARY-NounEntity of capitalised Ima- 
geates within the PhraseMOVE, with their immediate resume-Adjectiv- 
homaging-the-last-Image return to the Caravanserai. 

NOTE. — I wish now to vindicate the above ‘* Phraseds ”’ as fuller 


Apprehends than those arriving through face &ears-washed ! Crammarise. — “s 


(3) especially the CritiReact sort. 
(4) Certainly the PsychRhythm’-flecting PHRASE-of-Words is first 
digpoint for compressing the ExpressionMoment — i. e. first pointillise the 


Phrase per se, ridding it of NONHEARD- originally Grammar — PleinAir- eo 


BROADERS (for any Filfull sentence > paragraph NEO-Unity) are 
relegate-NEXTS for someone’s Wayfelt, KNOW- MORE sculpation. 
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implying, 3 acetyleaning WRITE-tendencies, cur- 
rent : 


(A) INCOMPATIBILITY — team- tustling FORM 
<> CONTEXT. 


(B) DEFlimination — rathan than Condensation to Eye- 
Moods favoring enhance-the-Context ; StillLife-Em- 
phases. sas 

(these I have observedJanyHow from Debussy 
Laze-DEVOUT to EyeDink-MOSAIC, the 
latter the JguesstheForm’sforContextsort) 


(C) FillUption — non-WeaveBelongs, padinteresticed 
skews of authorsSELF-OBTRUDE (v.-HEMING- 
WAY’s absence of same) 

(a broadspread IrrelevUp-startry, probably a 
« permitted » Retrieve for the LossSuffer 
taken up (C) below.) 

anent Tendency A, — Musk > Blubber CandyFORM 

soon-or-late gets on CONTEXT’s psychophy- 
sickable nerves, ensues, then, a SubWilled 
GrudgeFunct of (C) below. 

anent B, — demfew Logogriphs being cut. For an ex- © 
ception here, v.-Joyce’s recent work, (transition) : 
PunPassing IMPORT-Neo’s, combining museMind- 
Bespeak with fetirhapsic SONE-Tumble-display. 

anent C, — What’s been dough-clogging the sieve-pro- 
cess of the Speak-Mind, what’s been shunting off part 
WORDprecip of the original flashsearConsciousness 
QUANTITY of Images, that polygonating Impact- 
series of the was-aspected Ideation ? Surely the 
Psyche apprehends other than the 2’d sorts of these 
clashMeets, (5) other than ApplauseSeek-Impactage 
sirop’d in grammar-seequenced fledgeling-Placates ! 


(5) Rather apprehends contrajostles of PhotoMinim-[MPORTparticles. 
ie 1 Bh sat 


There, possibly, we have it: The aforementione: 
asyet bleedpleadNeed, Grammar’d communication. _ 
GRAYMAR, Academic Bugaboo, stuffshirt-PaunchPace- _ 
Idealiser, Nujol-Insidiate pettisogging us in GET-drippy — 
Complace-brewing HigherConsch-Pretense  — lard- 
rousing our slobAdmire of a Mind’s jello-sieving us 
neat precipiseries of 2-imaged Qi. e. dingle-series of but 
ONCE-impacting) line jamclashtwangs. This maybe 
locates the Americo-perennial Bodenheims. 

But, can Impact-Onces — halftreacle GramAflixes, 
verb-conjucates, twixtvises, prepositions, articles, -ly’s, 
-tion’s, etc. — aspect the psyche justly 2? A soonglance 
locates all such N ORM-cramming Expression as lullaby- 
WAKE Bromidick, at evo-best semisubliTitter-Barrage 
same, effecting but Nursery-gulpgrabs of the involved 
photo-arborealising brainplay. HULME spoke of ‘* eve- 
ry ideation, the impact of two or more images (ex.-HE- 
RUNS, ete., through embroid-stages into recent tweak- 
ease). One hassta ask, “ Y not more PHRASE-MO- 
MENTING ’Or-More’s’ ? ” (6) Is it because our Tree- 
Harp-scorning Kindergarten TEACH-Minds can’t-race a 
don’t-permit SteNeogriphs ? 

As to what hasn’t been precipitating through, IJ assert- 
venture that there are 1-5 nick-Ideate particles, Image- 
PeerFlints grammarwise unpresentable, even unget- 
atable — wriggle-or-dent-IN SculpFillers of each cen- 
trosomicant MindMoment, the which would, given 
steNeoALLOW-Utterance, come through, to teemly 
convoke ovraies idéographes dintérét — ideographs 
knit with byProduct-Addits not only FORMstressive, 
also Context-so. We have such preciclusterage in our 
some-alreadyGreat MUSIC (7). Why not in a much 
older TimesSpace-Organise, SPEECH. 


(6) Surely the FacetMiriaphony of Modern Life clamors for adequacy- — ‘7 
such. 4 


(7) I think of J. S. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Debussy, Satie, Stravinsky 
and Antheil. 
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herein illustrated, disintegrammarising 
mpée THER handles my Think-AesthetiNeeds — _ 

I feel I have rightly thrown bureaucratic Grammar 
_ merely the hack-leftovers. 

_ One additional point — The prefacing Stylisms to- 
ward phraseMomentUnity (the stenIDEO-or-TYPE 
Cluster, and similar depict Wraps-around-Personality) 
mark, I feel, a Next-tendence in Time-tightened Com- 
nuntIkspression, The nick-particles essay nucle-cluster 
n phrase-carrythru-synthesis, Context’s core-points maj- 
_uscul-indexed or placed TeutoGalli-phrasely last (at 
least our WRITE-Sense might profitably be so treated, 
a while, analysprawling Englishers !) — such way there 
may be gradate-imparted to English the runny Geom- 
_Integritty of a J. S. Bach. 


ANTHEIL AND AMERICA 


by SYD S. SALT 


Why has George Antheil created more opposition 
than the rest of the moderns? Almost violent opposition. 
Why does the American press still see fit to write co- 
lumns on this “ flat tire * (Baltimore Sun) ? Why do the 
critics sneer at the mention of his name more so than 
of other moderns’, whom by now they seem ready to 
forgive ? Why are they heaping up false legends about _ 
Mr. Antheil’s self-pressagenting (Public Ledger), when 
at one glance at this young American with the pugilistic 
nose, one can see a crystallization, a transfiguration of 
his art in his personality ? Why the vituperation of an _ 
artist of our own country who, if to them not a great 
artist, is certainly an honest one ? 

Because Antheil has held up the mirror to America. 
And this he did, not with malice, but with understanding, 
and America was horrified to hear its heart beat, sing, 
in and between the silences of the Ballet. Horrified ! 
Why ? Because here was the sublimation of their lives; _ 
and if they idealized their lives and betrayed themselves __ 
into a deification of some strange god, believing he dwelt 
somewhere in the sky, Antheil brought him down toearth ~ 
with a thud and din. And America is not yet ready to — 
face this truth: that its pulse is industrialism, and its — 
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song, steel. That 1s why they are still writing about him, 
even if it is against him, until they learn to accept him. 

In the adjoining box one old lady cried : * The aris- 
tocracy of music is dead ! In the same box sat the 
son of a once famous patissier of artistic delicacies, 
and he sucked his mustache and sneered. “ Is this 
music ? ” he asked his companion, probably thinking 
of his father. 

So. Exactly. Aristocracy of music is dead! All the 
prettinesses and frills are going, and the obviously 
beautiful, so obscene in the face of truth, along with 
it. transition has a noble slogan : Internationalism in 
art. I would rather have it: The breaking down of all 
snobbish barriers between all arts. For that is the trend 
and the future. And if Antheil has been condemned in 
America because he has given them, by right of birth, 
the bitterest portion of his genius, he is also condemned 
outside of America, because he has dared to achieve 
this : the breaking down of barriers between the arts. In 
those lifting silences in the Ballet, one not only does not, 
for the interval, hear music with the ear, but one hears 
it with the eye ! In those intervals there is a continuous 
action when shafts of light interplay, and it becomes 
vision. 

‘* Civilized ’’ people, resenting this destruction of 
boundaries between the arts, destruction of all tradi- 
tional forms in which they have for so long felt their 
virtuous selves safely ensconced, and, not having been 
heretofore compelled to extend their attention beyond 
that point, find this new achievement bewildering, leav- 
ing them, not with admiration, as a well executed forma- 
listic work would excite, but with bewilderment. And 
so they decide to cling safely to their old gods. In Ame- 
rica this is so much truer, where, in addition, their 
would-be hidden god is dragged out and_blightingly 
brought before them. 

Antheil is a courageous pioneer in music. As such 


_ must he be appraised. As such he stands alone. 
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AND THEN THE (BRIDGE) FAILED 


by JOHN HERRMANN 


Now that it is definitely established that The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey by Thornton Wilder is a classic (Burton — 
Rascoe), a work of genius (William Lyons Phelps), a 
little masterpiece and of course a contribution to litera- 
ture (Isabel Patterson), unsurpassed (Arnold Bennett), | 
a great success for the discriminating (Henry Seidel 
Canby), and able to refresh such a jaded reviewer as 
Harry Hansen (Harry Hansen), I will horn in with two | 
fingers and point out that the old bunkum is still the cat’s - 
eyebrows. EY 

In the last American publishing season I have seen 
reviewing degrade itself to such an extent that I believe 
even the publishers will learn to discount it and the 
librarians will have no place to go and aspiring writers 
will become very supercilious over the pages of the Times, 
Trib, Post, World and etc. But shall we go into that. 

Founded on a trick, a chain of feeble attempts at 
character sketching, and a bridge falls, breaks and scat- 
ters five people to death. And here we have the five 
because the old monk had to find out their lives to 
termine why god acts the way he does. And the aut 
half way between the monk and himself and revi 
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uited love and takes it out on the daughter with 
letters which are still today and after years and years 
~ the great letters of all times and etc. An archbishop, 
_ my friends, who eats big meals and likes it and has 
Indigestion and never lets anything he thinks interfere 
with his faith. You mustn’t miss it. Rascoe, I am told, 
1s very fond of this little character sketch which is like 
others and is I presume the stock character of all good 
archbishops. 

And hesitate — We have here today the actress, 
great above all others, who renounces the stage and turns 
society and has a smallpox and secludes herself — Her 

son goes with the bridge. And the poor old geezer who 
: taught her, the actress all of her tricks and made her 
_ what she was and then was left in the cold by her, he 
_ gets it too. And the old monk who wrote all about those 
_ people was burned at the stake for heresy. Why god- 
- damnit, it is all too fantastically delightful. 

( I have already said something about the style but 
have not mentioned Esteban because he is the best 
_ one of all, a twin brother. Bastards, silent men, love 
_ each other with utter dependance, suspected of patri- 
cian ancestry, one twin dies and leaves the other, poor 
_ Esteban to mope along until the cave in of the bridge. 
I have no objections to best sellers as such, but to 
the crap slung at them by the reviewers, I have mild 
objections. Really mild though. I dont care much. 

_ The descriptions are beatific. “ The first faint streak 
_ of sapphire was appearing behind the peaks and in the east 
the star of morning was pulsating every moment with 
more tender intention. A profound silence, etc, ete,... 
_ And the bunk thrown around in this way is tough on 
' the author, because the book would sell just as well 
' without it because there is nothing new about it and 
readers have gotten used to it. It is the critics. But they 
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é work so darned hard, and every day, Mek 
ly blame them either. I dont think they can h 
People are advertising for first editions of this. 
and also Mr Wilder’s first, The Cabala. 
And then the bridge failed. 


GLOSSARY 


TRANSITION AS A QUARTERLY. 


As transition closes its first year, the question arises 
as to what will be its future evolution. For problems have 
come up which could not be clearly foreseen at the 
beginning, but which cannot be ignored in the framing of 
future projects. 


The greatest of these problems is the amount of effort 
which has gone into its making each month. For it must 
not be forgotten that transition, if not ** hand-printed ” 
is nevertheless, ‘“* hand-made ”’, in the sense that any 
object created by the enthusiasm of the ** amateur ”, 
as opposed to the ‘* professional ’’, is “* hand-made vig 
Not only have we had to direct the review and gather 
the material, but also the burden of translating, proof- 
reading (with foreign typesetters) and a multiplicity of 
other technical details have fallen on our shoulders. 


e 

In order to gain a breathing space, the editors have 
decided to issue transition, beginning with No. 13, as a 
quarterly, the next number, therefore, to appear in 
June. The new f#ransition will appear in a much larger 
format, and contain more than double the amount of 
material offered in the monthly. 

Transition will continue the publication of Part III 
of James Joyce’s new work, begun in this number. 

It will also publish lengthy extracts from the works 
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of Gertrude Stein, and other unorthodox Am can \ 
ters. 

Number 13 will have as its basic idea an inquiry into 
modern American literature and ideology. One of the 
features of this number will be the publication of results. 


of an enquéte among the writers and artists of Europe 
about modern America. 


While transition will continue to regard itself as 
a link between Europe and America, and while it will 
continue to publish translations of important European — 
work, the emphasis in the future will be placed on Ameri- — 
can contributions, as we feel that our intensified inquiry 
into international writing is, for the moment, at a stand- 
still, and would yield no great results, if continued. 


In this connection we realize that our relatively small 
check in francs, paying all contributors alike at page | 
rates, becomes almost ludicrous, when changed into — 
dollars, and compared with the rates which American ; 
magazines, subsidized by advertising, are able to pay. | 
We regret very much that this should be so, and are — 
conscious that, in a few cases, the drawback has been a 
serious one. We understand, needless to say, that no one — 
whose only métier is writing, can afford to contribute tom 
transition. We console ourselves on this point, however, 
with the conviction that there are not in the world ten 
writers whose genius can survive making writing theirsole — 
means of support, and it is to the writers whose contact 4 
with life is extra-literary, that transition particularly — 
addressed and addresses its invitation to contribute. 


We repeat this invitation to all those who wish to — 
express violently and sincerely their reaction to the age, — 
who are interested in creative experiments, who revolt — 
against the growing hegemony of philistinism and steril-— 
ity. 3 

EUGENE JoLAs. 
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~ book-form by the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. Le Surréa- 
7 lisme et la peinture also by André Breton, was issued a 
few weeks ago. 
* 


A new book of poems by Paul Eluard, Défense de 
Savoir, (part of which is appearing, translated, in this 
number) is now to be had, in a limited de luxe edition, 
at the Galérie Surréaliste. 


* 
* Ok 


Among the other members of the Surréaliste group 
presented by transition in this number are: Benjamin 
Péret, whose La Brebis Galante is just now creating a 
sensation ; Jacques Baron, author of L’ Allure Poétique ; 


Marcel Noll, director of the Galérie Surréaliste, who has 


appeared in transition before ; Pierre Unik, who is soon 
to bring out a book of poems; Roger Vitrac, author of 


~ Connaissance de la Mort and other books. 


* 
* * 


Peter Neagoe is a native of Transylvania. He went to 


ye 


the United States at the age of twenty-one, where he 
remained eighteen years. Although he has appeared in 
his native Roumanian in various European reviews, he 

has never published anything in English. 

Ri 


* 
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Nadja by André Breton is about to he published in 


Evan Shipman is a native of New Hampshire who 
divides his time between France and America. \ 


cin ait - : 
rs ea 


oe ee eee 


Pa : 


John Herrmann lives in New York. He has appeared 
in This Quarter, the Little Review and the Contact Edi- 
tions. ; a 


s) 7 
s 


a a 

Georgette Camille is a young French woman poet who 
has contributed to various advance-guard reviews in — 
France. She is also a translator and interpreter of mo-_ 
dern English writers. 


ax 
M. G. Shelley is a newspaper man living in New York. - ; 


* 
* 


René Laporte is the author of a novel, Le diner chez E 
Olga, published recently. 


* 
* a 
We are happy to announce that Matthew J osephson, a 
former editor of Broom, Secession, Aesthete 1925, will act — 
as Contributing Editor of transition. Pe 
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Witnesses. F Y 
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MUL ebat Orcareniia entel (eae) fe 
Painting . 


Hunt, SIDNEY. — Painuoe, i 

MAN RAy. — Boule de Neige . . 
MECtONVOLnaIM sues. ¢ Hen ystls 
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MonnizR, Marin. — Birth (Embroidery). 
PrcaBIA, FRANCIS. — Painting . . . . 
Prcasso. — Painting... .. . , 
PAIGE go) sho isl eek Vie oat ee ee Re 
Photograph of subject of above painting 
POLELONEMA. — Painting . . . 
PenrvGin gs ys) (abet suet al aii eee ae 
Snake Dance: ieee. aia) (naa 
Scnwirrers, Kurt. — Workman’s Picture. , 
TANGuy, Yves. — Painting. . . . 
Damdscape aie wel else a ener euaany 
Pantin) sis) caierace a ea 
Tirnanyi, L. — Portrait of M. Boloni. 
Composition) ja) eur) aoe 
TONITA PENA. — Painting... . 
Painting Ay socie iy cerell's ane 
Tonny, KRISTIAN. — Painting . . 
'TSBLITCHEFF, PAVEL. — Painting - 
Borbraitie Sy ay en lie wee 
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